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Classification of Officers 
Lieut. Col. Ralph McCoy, /nfantry 


EVERAL years have 
passed since the pres- 
ent system of classi- 
officers 
made its initial bow 
to the public. These 
have been interesting 
years, replete with 
experiences which 
have afforded oppor- 


fication of 


tunity for a thorough 
test of the system. Among officers who 
have had the responsibility of solving 
the numerous and perplexing personnel 
questions which have confronted the 
War Department since the termination 
of the war, there is a generally unani- 
mous opinion that the system has suc- 
cessfully passed all tests, and is 
destined to remain a fixture in the 
service. Certain minor defects have 
been noted and corrected. The most 
essential requisite to its successful 
operation at the present time is a better 
understanding of its various features 
on the part of the service at large. 
The mechanical operation of the 
system should now be a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge. But for the benefit 
of those who lack this knowledge, a 
brief resume will be of value. The 
basis is the efficiency report, rendered 
annually or in certain cases oftener, 
upon all officers of the regular army 
by their immediate superiors. This re- 


port is endorsed by the next higher 
commander, who concurs or states his 
exceptions, and who forwards it 
through channels to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army. Chiefs of branches 
are responsible for the classification of 
all officers of their respective branches 
To enable them to carry out this fune 
tion, the Adjutant General sends to 
each chief all efficiency reports pertain- 
ing to his branch, as soon as received 
Transcripts of these reports are made 
by the chiefs, and the reports returned 
to the Adjutant General, who attaches 
them to the permanent records of the 
officers concerned. The annual re 
vision of efficiency records is begun by 
the chiefs on July 1 of each year, and 
continued until completed. Results of 
the revision are communicated to the 
Adjutant General, who incorporates 
them with the permanent records. 
So much for the mechanical opera- 
tion of the system. What is of more 
interest, perhaps, to the individual of- 
ficer, is a discussion of the human ele- 
ment which is necessarily an essential 
feature. The question is frequently 
asked, ‘‘How can you be sure of rating 
an officer fairly, when his efficiency 
reports may be colored by the personal 
bias or prejudice of his commanding 
officer?’’ There are various logical 
answers to this question, the best, per- 
haps, being that the officers of our 
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Army are essentially fair. Study of 
the many thousands of efficiency re- 
ports received in the office of the Chief 
of Infantry has revealed few if any 
which indicated unfairness or bias. In 
the event that such a report should be 
submitted, it must run the gauntlet 
of the next higher commander, who 
must coneur or state his objections. It 
then goes on its way, and is scrutinized 
in turn by the corps area commander, 
the Adjutant General, and the chief 
of branch, any of whom would probably 
note a faulty or unduly harsh report, 
and return it for correction. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a deliberately unfair report 
does reach the chief of branch and be- 
come part of the record of the officer 
concerned, how much damage can it 
do? The classification officer notes that 
the report is out of harmony with the 
officer’s general record. He at once 
looks up the 
reporting officer, and if he finds that 
the latter is lacking in judgment or that 
he is a ‘‘low rater,’’ he attaches but 
little weight to this adverse report. 
Even in the event that the rating equa- 
tion of the reporting officer is normal, 
and his judgment fair and sound, no 
great damage is done. It is a principle 
accepted by all agencies of the War 
Department having to do with classi- 
fication of officers, that one report alone 
is not sufficient seriously to damage 
the record of an officer. The fairness 
and justice of the system in any in- 
dividual case increases as time goes on, 
in proportion to the number of ef- 
ficiency reports from different sources 
that are added to the record. 

There have recently been some dis- 
appointments among officers who, de- 
siring certain assignments, were /in- 
formed that under War Department 


ce 


rating equation’’ of the 
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policy they were not eligible 
details, on account of their 
This has come as a distinct sur 
many of these officers, and th 
asked, -‘‘ What is this rating 
made it? Upon what is it 
What can I do to raise it?’’ N 
the answers to these questi: 
known to the service in a gene) 
but the persistency with which t 
asked indicates that more light 
sired on the functioning of th« 
cation system, particularly t! 
for which chiefs of brancl 
responsible. 

To every officer of the regula 
has been given a rating in genera 
to the service in his grade and | 
As is well known, there are five 1 
from superior to inferior, the n 
or average rating being much th: 
numerous. The values of thé 
ferent ratings are explained 
efficiency report blank, A. G. Fo: 
Average is defined as ‘‘ Efficient 
well performed ; up to standard 
fication satisfactory.’’ Now ev: 
ficer who is worth his salt believ: 


he is better than average, and entitl 


to a higher rating. Perhaps 
But before he can be given that 
rating he must be able to demons' 
to the satisfaction of his various 

manders that the quality of his 

is something better than ‘‘efficient 
to standard.”’ 

The fact of the matter is, the s' 
ard of excellence of officers 
regular army is very high. 
naturally, are more effective 
others. The rating system aims ' 
termine the varying degrees of efi 
ness on the only practical bas 
judgment of commanding 
Under this system a small pro} 
of the whole number is able to 
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ide of superior; a larger group 


9 ds in demonstrating efficiency 


cedly better than could reason- 
be expected under the cireum- 
s’’ and is graded as above 

but by far the largest group 
posed of those who perform their 
satisfactorily, but not ‘‘markedly 
than could reasonably be ex- 
’ and the logical rating for this 
is average. 


A small proportion 


ticers fail to demonstrate satis 
efficiency, and these are rated 
average. As a result of the 
tions of 1922, the rating of in- 
r has practically disappeared from 
Infantry lists. 

on the adoption of the 


1919, a 


present 


is m in committee of the 


ral Staff, assisted by a group of 


of Officers 
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eareiully selected officers, began the 
enormous task of studying the records 
of all officers of the regular army with 
the view of determining the initial rat 
ing and the special qualifications of 
each. All 
form of 
lated in 
readily 


with all other 


essential data on the old 


efficiency reports was tabu 
form that it 

This 
papers bearing on effi 


officers on file in the War 
Department, enabled the 


such could be 


studied data, togethe 
ciency of 
committee to 
study the record of each officer from 
the time of his original! entry into the 
time of our mobiliza 


the World War 


war 


service, up to the 


tion for In order to 


cover records, special efficiency 


report blanks were furnished to all 


officers of the service These were pre 


officers concerned, and 


pared by the 





: ~ Meth ee A Bids .. ath, mo 


The Aeromarine 


Kleven-passenger enclosed-cabin flying cruiser “Wolverine” 
daily between the two cities on the Great 


which operates 
This er closed 


Lakes. 


cabin 


flying boat is powered with two 400-h. p. Liberty engines, has a wing 


spread of 104 feet and weighs 7' 


minutes 





% tons. 
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sent by them to their different com have been corrected, or will bé 
manders, who entered their ratings and goes on. 
forwarded them to the War Depart With regard to newly comn 
ment, These, together with the war officers, their initial ratings ar 
time qualification cards, special re at the time of the first annual 
ports, and other papers, brought the of ratings subsequent to th 
records up to September 1, 1919, when mission, and are based upon efi 
the regular efficiency report came into reports and other data received 
use. All of this data was used in’ that period. In order to secur 
determining initial ratings. The work complete data upon which to det 
of determining these ratings. when the value of an officer during | 
nearly completed, was transferred by two years of service, Paragra 
the General Staff to the chiefs of <A. R., which prescribes rules 
branches, shortly after the creation of | rend:tion of efficiency reports 
these offices in 1920. cently been changed. (See C 
It may be well here to clear up some 133, Mareh 3, 1923). It is no 
misunderstanding on the part of of vided that a full report vw 
ficers commissioned in the regular army rendered quarterly on all officers 
in 1920. The impression appears to ing their first two years of 
be general among these officers that sioned service in the regular 
their ratings are based solely upon re- these reports to be submitted 
ports submitted since their commission last day of September, De: 
in the regular army. In this they are March and June. 
in error. The World War records of In the regular annual revis 
these officers on file in the War De efficiency records of officers, 
partment are fully as complete as_ siderable number of ratings in ¢g 
those of officers who were in service value to the service are raised 
before the war, and they were just as some are lowered. Such chang 
earefully studied in determining initial made only after careful stud) 
ratings. Every effort has been made to entire record of the officer conc 
rate these officers with fairness and #24 only when they are clear! 


justice, and the large proportion of cated by various reports. Pak 
example, the ease of Captain A, 


high ratings in this group indicates ~yom | in 1916. initial! 
. . missioned in 1916, initially rat 
that such effort has been successful. pts ¥$ 
low average. This rating 
continued in 1920 and 1921, | 


ports for those years indicating 


Naturally, the war did not furnish the 
same opportunity for distinction to all 


officers, and many no doubt received the quality of his work was not 


a rating of average who, with more op- up to standard. But in the 192: 


portunity, would have been rated 


higher. On the other hand, high rat- 


vision it was noted that his effi 


reports were very favorable, no qu 


ings were attained in some cases ations being rated below av 


through fortunate combinations of (onsidering the whole record o 
cireumstanees, which subsequent re- officer, his favorable reports for 
ports prove to have been unjustified. are not considered sufficient to rais 


The ratings of each of these groups rating in general value, but he is ! 
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If his re- 


or 1923 justify such action, his 


ow average plus.’’ 


will be raised to average in the 
vision. It is entirely within the 
of possibility that this same 
A may eventually be rated 
but in order to accomplish 
s future work must be of a very 
der. 
scientifie system of classification 
the 
| that it deals with men too much 


CCrs be criticized on 


may 
igh they were machines; in other 

that it take 
the human element. 


fails to into ae- 
In the ease 
present system, this criticism is 
| founded. Efficiency reports 
tted at the present time indicate 

that 


by conscientious officers who use 


they are carefully pre- 


best judgment, and who make 
effort to ** play fair’’ with the 

reported upon and with the 
nment In 


ind other papers bearing on the 


studying these re- 
ney of officers, chiefs of branches 
heir representatives are actuated 
e highest motives, and have con- 
ly the the 


The percentage of er- 


in mind doctrine of 
ire deal.’ 
vhich neeessarily occurs in any 
of records, is reduced to a mini- 
and all eases of error or injustice 
rected as soon as discovered. 
the analysis of reports studied 
the annual revision of records, 
oted that the greater portion runs 
to form. That is, the judgment of 
test reporting officer in any par- 
r ease usually indicates no change 
‘ing. Classification in these cases 
those 


simple matter. In cases 


the latest reports do indicate a 


c, it is the policy in the office 
Chief of Infantry to cause the 
record of the officer concerned 
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to be studied by offices rs 


matters 


two or more 


experienced in personnel 
Their decision. subject to the approval 
of the Chief of 


Infantry, determines 


a result of the rev 


the rating. As 


Isilon 
for 1922, the ratings of 109 Infantry 
officers were raised, and 8&3 wer 


low ered 


One of the most important functions 


of elassifieation officers in 


correct evalua 


chiefs of branches is th 


tion of efficiency reports and othe 


records pertaining to the efficieney of 


officers. The value of a report d pends 
upon various elements, such as the 
nature and importance of duty pe 
formed, length of time observed, op 
portunity of the reporting officer to 
observe the one reported upon, anda 


last, but perhaps most important of al 


the judgment and impartiality of th 


It is a fact well 
that it 


officer to re 


reporting officer 


known to classification officers 


is more difficult for an 
ceive a superior report when on duty 
with troops than when holding an offic 
allowance must be 


assignment, and 


made for this fact. Again, while duty 


as student officer at a servies school 
is highly important, it should be unde: 
stood that an unfavorable report 
covering a year of such service is not 
allowed to ruin an otherwise excellent 


And an 


short 


record. unfavorable report 


covering a period, or one 
rendered by one whose opportunity for 


observation was limited, has but littl 


weight when compared with favorabl 


reports covering a number of years 


It has been stated above that there 
is convincing proof that reporting of 


ficers are in general fair and just 


But many of them continue to submit 
reports which are subject to eriticism 
in other respects, and to these officers 


a knowledge of the more common faults 
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should prove helpful in the rendition 
of future The fault 


noted is lack of analysis, 


reports. most 
frequently 
indicated, but not necessarily proved, 


when all under the 


ratings given 
various headings on efficiency report 
form are identical. 


that 


It is quite possible 


some officers will be found who 


are entitled to a rating no higher and 
no lower than average in all qualifi 
cations, but when the reporting officer 
five such 


submits four or 


different 


reports on 


men, it begins to look as 
though he were himself lacking in the 


And 


rates 


faculty of analysis. when, in 


stead of average, he these men 
above or below, superior or inferior, 
in all qualifications, the proof of this 
lack of the analytical faculty is very 
convincing. 
Another fault 


inconsisteney. 


frequently noted is 
For example, a remark 
will show ‘‘lacking in tact and judg 
ment,’’ while the rating given to those 
qualities elsewhere in the report is 
stated as average, which signifies up to 


standard. Other striking examples of 


this fault are found in those reports 


which rate an officer as above average 
in all duties performed, but no higher 
than average in any of the personal 
qualities, such as professional knowl- 
edge, attention to duty, judgment and 
It does 
not appear reasonable to expect above 


common sense, and initiative. 


average results from one who has dem- 
onstrated no above average qualities. 
Some officers display a tendency to 
rate too high, and others, too low. 
Their trouble is generally due to lack 
of a proper standard of comparison, 
and can easily be corrected by adher- 
ence to the instruction on efficiency 
form which states: 


report ‘Consider 


him (the officer reported upon) -in com- 


lassification 


of Officers 


parison with others in his grad 
about the same length of ser 
The use of a proper standard 
parison by all reporting office 
toward 


eo far eorrecting a 


affairs regarding ratings o 


which has been the subject 


criticism. In all branches of 1 
found that in the highe 


the percentage of above ave 


it is 


superior officers is much great 
in the lower. In the Infantr 
ample, the percentage is moi 
three times as great for field 
as it is for juniors. This vai 
altogether too great. Some offi 
have studied the question beli« 
there should be as large a pr 
of superior lieutenants as of 

others hold the opinion that 

excellent reasons for some diser« 
but all agree that there is 
tendency among reporting 
compare young officers with 

greater experience, much to 

advantage of the former. Fre 
efficiency reports on young offic 
A good offi 
“Will 


valuable after longer service 


such remarks as ‘‘ 


lacks experience, aha or 


remarks should have no plac 
efficiency report, and would not 
officer under consideration w« 
pared only with officers ‘‘of |i! 
and about the same length of s 
An appreciation on the part o 
ing officers of a proper 
comparison will result in a lars 
portion of above average and s 
officers in the lower grad 
probably a corresponding redu 
the higher. 

From replies received to let 
caution sent out from the offic 
Chief of Infantry, it appears th 
reporting officers are not fami! 
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ons governing expressions of 
on efficiency reports. These 

ons are covered in Paragraphs 
7 9 of instructions on efficiency 

orm. Paragraph 7 limits the 
s that may be entered to a cer- 
iss; Paragraph 9 states that 
of unfavorable opinions need 
furnished the officer reported 
but in Paragraph 8 it is pre- 
that 


inder 


officers should acquaint 
their 
r deficiencies, preferably at the 


commands relative 


oted, in such 
It is also stated that 


manner as seems 
a rating 
w average is considered an un- 
ble entry. If these clear instrue- 
re followed, there should be no 
int from officers that they were 
re of any adverse notations on 
In connection with this 
it is interesting to know that 


re ports. 


Var Department policy requires that 
notation be made on an officer’s 
ication card as to temperamental 
er weaknesses unless such is re- 
i as a statement of fact, properly 
rted by evidence; a statement of 
n, a copy of which has been fur- 

shed to the officer concerned and no 


such 


as to the correctness of 
m made; or as an expression of 
n, supported by the independent 
ons of other reporting officers. 
\s an aid in the evaluation of effi- 
reports in the office of the Chief 
Infantry, considerable attention has 
given to what we may call the 

ng equation’’ of reporting officers. 

\ll efficieney since 
‘919 have been analyzed and graded 


reports received 
mal, high, low, inconsistent, or 
in analysis. The results have 
bulated, and it is now possible 
in the case of each reporting 
how many reports he has sub- 
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mitted, and the percentage ot that 
number which is normal, high, low, 
inconsistent, or lacking in analysis 
The results of this study are interest 


ing and valuable. For example, al 


effici ney reports on t he ré cord ot 
Major B show 


average officer. A 


him to be an above 


report is submitte a 


on this officer by Colonel C, which rates 


him below average. | looking up 


pon 


the rating equation of Colonel C, it 


is found that he is a low rater, and his 


report on Major B is therefore given 


less weight than would have been the 
ease had his rating equation been not 
mal. In addition to this use of the 
rating equation, frequent reference is 
made by classification officers to th 
personal records of reporting officers 
where it can be learned what their ow: 
reporting officers have had to say ré 
garding their judgment. 

The classification system has unde 
gone but little change sine 


its adop 


tion in 1919. The present efficiency 
report is an improvement on the orig 
inal form, in that definitions and in 


structions are clearer, and the arrang 
ment of subject matter is more logical 
Instructions to classification officers 
have been made more clear and definite, 
and are now somewhat more favorabl 
to the officer 


formerly, particularly in the 


than 


matter 


reported upon 
of entries under ‘‘temperamental weak 
nesses.”’ The most important improve 
ment in the system is the revision o! 
the qualification card, which has been 
simplified, but which permits a mor 
detailed statement of duties performed 
than was possible with the old form 
Most important of all, a new heading 
added, ‘‘C 


Study of the old 


and of 
eard led 


magnified the 


has been omm 
Troops.”’ 


to the opinion that it 


importance of staff duty at the expense 
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of duty with troops, but on the new 
eard, troop duty is given the greatest 
emphasis. 

The 


system came in 


acid test of the classification 
1922, incident to the 
elimination feature of the Act of June 
30. During this period numerous criti- 
cisms appeared in the press, written 
for the most part by officers selected 
for elimination or by their friends, and 
generally based upon incomplete 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, the 
system demonstrated its efficiency, even 
beyond expectations. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a large number of excel- 
lent officers were permitted to retire or 
resign under the liberal provisions of 
the Act of June 30, jn the Infantry 
the eliminations resulted in the practi- 
cal abolishment of the inferior rating, 
and in the reduction by about fifty 
per cent of the number of 
rated below average. 


officers 
In order fully 
to appreciate the value of the system 
in an emergency such as confronted the 
army in 1922, one has only to consider 
the result that would have obtained 
under the old system. The Elimina- 
tion Board would have found it impos- 
sible to determine with any degree of 
justice, from such records as were then 
in existence, who should go and who 
should remain. No matter how good 
the intentions of the Board, no matter 
how excellent the judgment of its in- 
dividual members, it would have been 
impossible to have selected the least 
effective for elimi.ation. 

While the classification system has 
demonstrated its value as an aid in 
effecting necessary eliminations, it 
should be remembered that this is by 


no means its most important 

It is justifying its existence 
many ways, and not the least 
is as a substitute for the old « 
tion for promotion. It is so 
said that under existing policy 
no such force to compel an oft 
study as existed when he was 
to prepare periodically for pr: 
But promotion could oceur on! 
times in any one career, and 
long intervals between promoti: 
eould slide back professional], 
alarming extent. 
ing back. 


There is now 
Garrison and servic 
furnish ample opportunity fo1 
and the service holds out sufficient 
wards to the 


one 


stimulate ambition of 
officer. Each knows that 
good work will be reflected in favorable 
efficiency reports, and that eve: 


every 


such 
report is one more stepping stone to 
ward the goal of his ambition 
It is not, however, in time of peac 
that the classification system will find 
its highest justification, but rather at 
the outbreak of war. At that time th 
country will look to the regular army 
for its best officers to fill the highest 
positions of command and staff, 
Due to th 
tion of this system the War Depart 
ment will find it possible, for th: 


it has always done. ypera 
time in our history, to make these se- 
lections with a minimum of error. As 
a result of this scientific selection 0 
officers, the opening campaigns of ou! 
next war should be marked by |! 
leadership, and by a lack 

which have characte: 
many of our campaigns of 


lliant 


errors 
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The First Division Monument 


eing constructed by the First Division Memorial Association in the park about 
5 feet south of the State, War and Navy Building, Washington, D. C. The 
ital height of the monument will be 78 feet. The statute representing “Vic 
ry” will be of gilded bronze. The names of the dead appear on the bronze 
ates on the second step. Mr. Cass Gilbert is the architect, and Mr. Daniel 
ester French is the sculptor 





Memory Training 
Cedric R. Worth 


mee ayy ie your mem- up at the Captain’s door 


| ' 
66 ory! [The words before. 
spread across the ‘‘An’ it’s so easy,’’ mutt 


P page in letters large. Sergeant, reading, ‘‘So eas) 
: ‘‘Improve your mem-_ ten bucks and ten minutes a d 
4 ory! Make your on my own bunk.”’ 

a mind a file. not a The little booklet which a: 
pile.’’? Beneath this answer to Squibs’ letter and 


caption two men _ explained how really simple 


4 





garbed in that form make one’s memory function, « 
of evening dress now flivver. ‘‘Be a master of fact,’ 
seldom seen outside of Hollywood was enjoined, ‘‘Confound 
thrillers grinned and grasped hands. ponents in discussion by buryi 
They were in the lobby of a hotel under avalanches of incontro 
something like, say, the National. facts.”’? They, poor dubs, not 
A year before Sergeant Squibs lay the advantages of an educated 1 
on his bunk and read the ad to him- are of course unable to respond 
self. He had never given the mind and the party is over. His ey: 
with which he was burdened serious the ceiling as he reclined in his 
consideration. That it needed improv- attitude on his much used b 
ing was as far from his thoughts as Pictured the many times that h 
his next meal was near them. 3ut step forward and end the squa 
army life is a great educator. Travel #rgument with a few well ch: 
broadens the mind, so it is related, and inco-incon-that kinda facts. Fl, 
travel from his home in Dale Creek, bunky, although he had a read; 
Wyoming, to Vancouver Barracks, ‘“* no master of any facts 
Washington, had so broadened the handle like that, and Squibs wa 
mind of Sergeant Squibs of the mule squelch the Irish corporal. Wi! 


5 oe ; ; ; visions glowing, the study that 
skinning Service Company that its i F 
' : make an ordinary sergeant an 
present confines no longer sufficed. se aici : 
Sauibs did cht | which is, if you don’t know, M: 
Squibs did not have what might be : 
, “ 4 _ Incontrovertible Facts, began 
Ci Ly > nd we > . 1S rh . 
alled one of our best memories. The mystery of the thing 
, « arn} " . ai « . . ’ 
Only that morning the Captain had  giselosed, was to learn to think 
made some pointed remarks on that 


subject. He had suggested that some 
improvement was expected. True, the 


thing at the mention of anoth 
method by which this enviabl: 
was attained was to memorize 
Captain’s advice did not have the value ber of words, an awfully larg 
of an unbiased and impersonal view- of words, each word bringing 
point, Sergeant Squibs having forgot- a picture of the next on the lis 
ten to have a mule drawn vehicle draw as a suggestion Squibs learn 
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Memory 


attached list had been mem- 
nd was pat, he could by way 
ee invent one of his own and 
until the arrival of the next 
Hot that, 


decided Squibs as he scanned 


nt. chance of 


sing column of disconnected 


his hand. 
tickness by which that list was 


surprised the student. It be- 
s gravy to him, running off 
and smoothly. In a short 


time he could rattle it off for- 
in 
New 


he wanted, so taking his trusted 


backward, he could start 


ddle and go either way. 
stub in hand and his tongue 
1 his teeth he composed his own 
piece. 

solitude had never been one of 
nt Squibs’ favorite conditions. 
ends knew him as a man of un- 
| though not particularly spark- 
his actions of 
deal of 


that he was often to 


onversation, and 


id eaused a great 


Why was it 


com- 


en walking alone, stumbling over 


obstacles and moving his lips 
Why, when the 
battles took place around the 


sent manner? 
after the evening chow fest, did 
int Squibs foregather by him- 
a corner and hold communion 
The 


love and 


someone or thing unseen? 


t Was unanimous; in 


o. He would have to be watched, 


mpany decided, or he might fall 
mud puddle and drown with- 


cnowing it. 


Squibs passed the stables on the 


to the bathhouse his heart and head 


swelled with pride and he glanced 
to the right or left. He had 
ed his own list of words. With 
refinger of one hand he checked 
ff on the other. 


The skinners, 


raining 
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doing valet duty on the picket lin 


watched him in wonder 


sé 


Easy as pie, ever’ word drags out 


the next one an’ you kain’t forget,’’ 
he chuckled as he checked them off 
** Jam, butter. bread, sticky, soap 
water, towel—Hot dog!—girl, date 
ride, restaurant, eat, waiter. big 
check, pay, show, taxi, home, broke 
reveilee, late, captain, growl, restric 
tion.”’ 

Ss Baa? i works. it works on ever’ 
thing,’’ quoth he, ‘Facts Squibs 
tha’s me. I gathers facts, I remem 
bers facts an’ I springs facts at this 
here physiological moment 

The mules having been cleaned to 


the satisfaction of the sergeant watch 
ing over them, the drivers of the com 
and 
Squibs and 
his peculiar behavior was the subject 
of all the talk 


he was making 


ands 
headed for the bathhouse 


pany grabbed towel ap 





outside, within wher 


preparations tor a 
shower all was silence. A concentrated 
expression shone on his face as he me 
chanically unwound a leggin, he was 


middle 


and go backward, Corporal Flynn com 


trying to start his list in th 


ing in just as the sergeant stepped 
under the spouting water saw the grin 
ning crowd and decided that the tim 
for action had arrived 

exh you love the girl, Squil bsy, why 
don’t you marry her?’’ he inquired in 
honeyed tones. 

The interruption, breaking the pond 
erous train of thought at the point of 
‘girl, date, ride,’’ caused Squibs to 
think that he had been reciting aloud 
A flush of 


his 


‘ 


embarrassment oozed over 
The 


tators assigned this change of color 


features. low-browed 


quite another reason and a s! 


went round the room 
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Memory 

Rattled, he fell back on a complete 
explanation. Memory, he asserted, was 
the dope, needed but to be trained 
and frequently curried. 
‘‘Facts, tha’s me, I gathers facts and 
I remembers facts.’’ Gradually it got 
over that what had been eating Squibs 
was higher learning, not a girl. They 
were interested. Ablutions were sus- 
pended and all attention was on him. 
Squibs felt that the first of many big 
moments had He would not 
have chosen the moment when he was 
bathing for its advent, but despite this 
disadvantage he was holding his 
hearers spellbound just as the adver- 
tisement had predicted. he 
declaimed, waving the hand which held 
the soap in a large gesture, ‘‘ Yessir, 


properly 


come. 


‘*Vessir,’’ 


Training 


I got my memory fixed so’s 
forget. What I see I remember 
I got to do somethin’ I reme: 
when I have forgot somethi: 
remember what it Troul 
you fellers is that your memo 
apt to be forgettin’ somethin 
had the right trainin.’ 
any time, yessir.”’ 

He was interrupted by t! 
laughter of a man who pointed 
of his gesturing arms. 
the pointing hand. 
down. 

**Hell,’’ he remembered to sa) 
riotous crowd piled out throu 


door. 


is. 


Yessir 


Eyes | 
Squibs 


He was looking at a w: 
ruined wrist watch which he ha 
gotten to remove. 


D 


Seizing the Opportunity 


‘‘Where are you going in such a 
hurry?’’ asked Mrs. Bibbles. 
‘**Over to John Jagsby’s house,’’ said 


Mr. Bibbles. 


**He has just telephoned 


to ask if I could lend him a corkscrew, 
and I’m taking it myself.’’ 
**Couldn’t you send it?’’ 


‘*Mrs. Bibbles,’’ said Mr. 


Bibbles, 


in cutting tones, ‘‘the question you 
asked me shows why most women are 
unfit to lead armies and make quick 
decisions in business deals involving 
millions. When the psychological mo- 
ment arrives they don’t know what to 
do with it.’’— Birmingham Age-Herald. 











Europe Today 
Capt. Tharratt G. Best, O. R. C. 


ITINERARY 


r ——“JEAVING New York 
January 6, on the 
Adriatic, we called 
in the order named, 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco and 


Naples, thence on to 
Alexandria, where we 
quitted the steamer 
for a visit to Cairo 
and the great Mecea 
e moment—the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Palestine was next on the list, 
wed by Athens, at which point I 
left the ship altogether and following 
a week’s sojourn in the land of Hellas, 
continued on by rail through Thessaly 
ind Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Austria, 
Switzerland and France, with a peek 
occupied Germany. The last of 
February I sailed from Cherbourg on 
Shipping Board steamer, arriving 
New York the 10th of March after 
most tempestuous crossing. The trip 
was ideal in every respect, unmarred 
any mishap or delay. Provided one 

s not mind undergoing constant im- 





migration and eustoms inspections at 

frontiers and handling voluminous rolls 

of curreney, travel in Europe is not 

in the least unpleasant, despite the 

many disturbing and quite exaggerated 

rumors of wars and pestilence prevalent 
this time. 


THE LATIN COUNTRIES 

Our first eneounter with military 
Europe eame at Madeira. Obviously 
Portugal must plave a great value upon 
this Atlantic possession or else she 


fears the inroads of bootlegging pirates 
upon the stores of wine accumulated 
here (which our ship’s passengers took 
good occasion to sample), for Funchal, 
the chief city and capital, fairly 
swarmed with soldiers. Not by any 
means the spiggotty type of fighting 
man as one might think, but well 
clothed, well disciplined, snappy-look 
ing men. The Portuguese Navy, or at 
least a fair portion of it, passed us 
here, consisting of one eruiser and 
three destroyers, and the ships ap 
peared to be neat, seaworthy, and look 
ing ready for service. 

At Gibraltar we were cautioned not 
to attempt to take any photos. This 
regulation has, like the need for pass 
ports, evidently come into being since 
the war, as in 1910 I visited the place 
and took all the pictures I desired 
Doubtless it is because England 
realizes more each day the strategic 
value of the great fortress, the first 
station on her vital trade-route to 
India and the Orient—the first link in 
the chain which binds together the 
British Empire. This tiny neck of 
land, with the huge rock towering 
ominously above it, bristling with 
electrically-operated guns and the most 
modern machinery of war, is, briefly 
speaking, one enormous arsenal and 
garrison. The bay was thronged with 
warships, among them the mighty 
Queen Elizabeth and the mysterious 
Hood, while submarines, destroyers and 
auxiliary craft fought for space along 
the docks. 


Meanwhile, across the bay in Spain, 


( Algeciras, which we visited), what is 
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happening? Here the military fairly 
outnumber the civilian population, and 
we were struck, as at Madeira, by the 
efficient and snappy appearance of the 
soldiery, fresh from and flushed by 
their victories in Morocco. Like most 
modern armies, they were clothed in 
khaki and it was hard to believe that, 
only a quarter of a century past, these 
people were our somewhat despised ene 
True, Algeciras is an embarka- 
Morocco but it 


prove interesting to learn just what is 


mies. 


tion port for would 
Spain’s ulterior motive in concentrat- 
all the 
shadow of Gibraltar. One cannot help 
but feel that their drift 
ously, from time to time, towards its 
lofty bulk. 

Two days later our ship rolled lazily 
just off the beautiful city of Algiers. 
It seemed ineredible to us, upon land- 


ing these men under very 


eyes covet- 


ing, that this place had been converted 
in some four score years, from a fever- 
ridden 


stronghold into ‘a 


up-to-date 


corsairs’ 
modern, city. Infanterv 
coloniale were everywhere to be seen, 
the picturesque Spahis as well, and 
whereas the French are very adroit in 
the rule of their Musselman subjects, 
their grip on this France Africaine is 
that of a steel fist. One cannot help but 
their administration 
this 


colossal empire stretches leagues across 


admire eolonial 


when pausing to consider that 
the Sahara wastes to the northern tips 
of the African bush. 

No sooner had our ship been made 
fast to the dock at Naples than black- 
shirted fascisti made their appearance 
board. Carbineri too, 
the foot the gang-plank, 
scrutinizing us keenly as we landed. 


on clustered 


about of 
Italy today has the second largest army 
in Europe and appears to be in no great 
haste to reduce it, for two very ob- 


T oO d ay 


vious reasons, Jugo-Slavia and A 
In addition, there is Tripoli 
looked the in 
mandates in Asia Minor. 


after and also 


THE NEAR EAST 
Our initial impression of th 
tians was that they had all imb 
freely—not of John Barleyco 
rather of the elixir of liberty 
has 
decidedly gone to their heads ai 
bit 


boisterous in giving vent to th 


newly-acquired autonomy 


are inclined to be a roug 


thusiasm. 
their 


Nor are they satisfie 
present independence 

spoiled children, having been giv: 
The left w 


party 


they ery for cake. 
the Nationalist 
because tyrannical England stub! 


rant an 


insists on maintaining garris 
strategic points, for instance, 
citadel at Cairo, which command 
city and surrounding country 
the sake of the 
visiting Egypt the 


invested 


well for fore 
sake 

there, 
Frankly, I s! 
hardly care to visit an absolut: 
The 


?) as to allow 


and 
foreign capital 


England ¢ 


s this. 
Englis! 
Ka 


organize an army but there is st 


dependent Egypt. 
been so rash ( 


method in the British madness 
regiments this 


stationed in lower Egypt, just e 


only of arm: 
to appease the popular fancy, 
the 
watch of an imaginative enemy 
Soudan. It is 
statement that 
trial. 


eight others maintain \ 
venturs 


, 
iat 
4 


safe to 


Britain has 


From Cairo we took train to K: 
West, on the Suez, crossed the 
on a four-man power ferry, and 
minutes later, having passed Pal: 


customs, were rolling across the 
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hern Arabia in modern Euro- 
eeping-cars, on the Mount Sinai 

Railway. This line was built 
enby as he progressed, starting 
tara East and driving eastward 
rth. The mere construction of 


ailway across these desolate 
es of desert was a notable feat in 
but to build it under fire and 
iin it as the vital and sole line of 
inication was a brilliant military 


When Allenby reached 


where we were switched over to 


ement, 


Jaffa-Jerusalem line), he began 


rdizing that line as he forged 
rd on his erusade toward the 
HT City. The Palestine of today is 


er country from that of eight 
ago. The British have cleaned up 
and in a most amazing and ecom- 
able manner, driven out the ma- 
ng bands of Bedouins who thrived 
Turkish rule, put the lepers in 
ariums, the beggars to work on the 
installed sewerage, water and 

trie lighting systems, improved the 
hways, and organized a splendid 
ps of constabulary called the Pales- 
Police (who, though they wear 
umy Atkins khaki, besport Turkish 
ts of black lamb’s hide.) 
sequence 


a] lclightful country to 


l 


As a con- 
Palestine is at present a 
Ameri- 
ears were awaiting us at the station 

Jerusalem to take us out to Bethle- 

lh, I and the 
he emainder of our journeyings in the 
lloly Land were by motor. While 

sting down to the Dead Sea we 

number of the camel-troopers 
ging in a band of Bedouins just 
tured the bank of the 
The camel-troopers looked as 
1s soldierly as the Bedouins looked blood- 
sty. Right behind 


visit. 


down to 


Jericho, and 


sed a 


on east 


lan. 


this cortege 


e a local sheik in a Ford. 
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GREECI 


On a clear sparkling morning in 
early February we dropped anchor in 
Phaleron Bay within clear view of the 
Acropolis. After a delay of 


hours while awaiting a elk 


SOTHE 
an bill of 
health for the port, we finally succeeded 
in landing and took the electric train 
up to Athens. 


ally pleasant land in which to sojourn 


Grreece 18 an exception 
The climate is salubrious. the people 
are and 


especially to Americans whom the y re 


unduly courteous 


obliging 


gard as their greatest benefactors due 
to the splendid work of our Red Cross 


ther 


, and moreover, it is not a tour 
ist-ridden country This last facet 
causes the Hellenes no little coneern 


as they cannot understand why thei: 
country, with its marvelous monuments 
of antiquity, its rivers and mountains, 
should be so passed by, by the pleasure 
Italy 


Was 


bound tourists. 
steal all 


told many times. 


France and 


the tourists from us’’ | 
There may be some 
thing in this, as the newspapers from 
Paris and Rome told of the appalling 
plague sweeping and in 
fact, on the very day that I visited the 


Piraeus, I 


over Greece. 


read in a French paper of 
the hundreds dying in that particular 
Nothing could have been mort 
There 


several 


place. 


grossly exaggerated. were, | 
ascertained from reliable 


sources, some eighty cases of typhus 


and smallpox quarantined in a local 


hospital. Although French is the sec 


ond language of Greece, there is n¢ 
love lost between the two countries and 
has not been since the Greeks fired on 
French 


Besides, France is not unfriend 


a detachment of marines in 


1915. 


ly to Angora. 


Greece has had some ten years of 
war and is preparing for another big 
dose. Her army numbers approxi 
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She her 


cabinet ministers (because they made 


mately a million. has shot 


mistakes), re-organized her govern- 


ment, re-called Venizelos, acquired new 
matériel de and is rattling the 


sword in the seabbard, daring Musta- 


guerre, 


pha Kemal to advance another inch. 


She has over a million refugees from 
Anatolia and Thrace to provide for, 
and indeed one finds them in every cor- 
ner of the country. England, her best 


friend, has deserted her because she 


shot the She is 


with plague and yet, 


cabinet. threatened 
in spite of all 
this, the people are smiling, happy and 
couragcous. 

I saw several regiments leaving for 
Thrace. 
quiet determination but no enthusiasm. 
They were well clothed; they marched 
well, keeping good alignment ; and their 
but not 
Most of the officers were 
the 


The men’s taces depicted a 


equipment was serviceable 
superfluous. 
very youthful whereas many of 


men were middle-aged. In traveling 
north through Thessaly our train was 
shunted repeatedly to permit the pas- 
sage of troop-trains. 
the trip I took war- 
time railway, built in 1916 to connect 
the Hellenie State Railways lines, then 
terminating at Larissa, with the former 
Turkish lines at At this 
place I was astonished to note the huge 
piles of ammunition and war material, 
the great numbers of trucks and mules, 
and all, the masses of 
Piraeus had its docks clut- 
with but 
ten times more. 
The enigma is: where do the Greeks 
acquire the funds to purchase all this 
material with the drachma (par 19c) 
down to 114¢? 


This portion of 


over another 


Saloniea. 


above solid 
soldiery. 
tered 


war-stores here at 


Salonica there was 


Another feature which 
aroused my curiosity was the presence 
of large numbers of Jugo-Slav officers 


Today 


in Athens and Saloniea. With 
flicker of a doubt the hot point 
European volcano lies somew 
Thrace, and it 


be 


is there that o 


should focussed for devel 


THE BALKANS 

At Guevgueli at 10 P. M. on 
night I was ushered, in compa) 
the other passengers of the w 
into a cold, dimly-lighted roo! 
railway 


examined with 


station. Our passport 
minute serutin 
were compelled to declare ev 
cent we were possessed of, our | 
was thoroughly overhauled, a 
gave each of somewhat 


filed 
room past a Greek sentry, thro 


us a 
examination and we out 
iron gate, past a Jugo-Slav sent! 


lo and behold! we were offi 
Jugo-Slavia. 

Jugo-Slavia (ex-Serbia, plus B 
Herzegovina, 
could be 
Austria-Hungary) is suffering 
bad of 
many ways the land reminded 
(which I had 


cept by hearsay) and as I gazed 


Montenegro, pl is 
grabbed from Bulga: 


attack swelled-headit 


Russia never s 
the ear window and observed th: 
bare, snow-clad hills, the wet, 
flatlands, the miserable moujiks i 
smocks and visored caps, tending 
flocks or driving droskeys wit 
high-collared horses along 
roads, I shivered and longed—y: 
a little bit, for America. 

Then came Belgrade (Beogra 
call it) with its whitewashed cl 
and their rounded high steep| 
signs in that ridiculous Serbian 
bet, which looks like ours gon 
on a spree, and its muddy cobbi 
Even the Hotel M 
was cold enough to delude one int 


pavements. 
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he was in Siberia. Immed- 
after my arrival I had to report 
police. At first they were some- 
brusque but on seeing my Yankee 
rt, became obse- 


s. My eredvntials betrayed the 


exceedingly 


that I was a U. S. Reserve officer. 
sufficient. They 
ludicrous in their efforts to ap- 


was became 


gracious. As I was leaving I was 

if it would be pleasing to visit 
Grad the royal 
, to which I naturally enough 


(fortress) and 
ed in the affirmative. 
e next morning, to my great as- 
shment, there arrived, shortly after 
cfast, a dapper young Serbian 
tenant, who spoke excellent French, 
We called a car- 
and wended our way down the 
ez Mihajlova Uliea (Prince Michael 
‘t) to the fortress. 


as my guide. 


We are a great little country, do 
not he 


d me as we passed through the 


think, mon capitaine?’’ 


ent fortress gate with the sentries 
earing job-lot American uniforms) 
‘*We can, 


1 see, with our enlarged frontiers, 


pping to present arms. 
se an army of a million and a half 
three days. Is that not wonderful?’’ 
greed that it was but at the same 
ie I saw that it betrayed the cocky 


titude of the little nation. ‘‘Of 
irse,’’? he continued, ‘‘it is not our 
esire to be arrogant or militaristic, 


t we must be prepared to defend our- 
At the palace gates I admired the 
liant uniforms and shakos, fes- 
ned with gold braid, of the Royal 
‘*Yes,’’ came his comment, 
‘his pomp does much to strike the 


lard, 


ular imagination and keep out 
lshevism.’”’ 
Before proceeding to the railway 
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station whence I was due to take th 
express for Budapest, we drove along 
the river-front by the wharves 


he enthusiastically. 
control the Danubs 
the 


‘See !’’ 
“We 


trom Budaps st to 


exclaimed 
[ron Gates But it is 
Wie 


Lol the ¢ 


pity that 


Belgrade iS SO small shou d have 


a city like Budapest apital o 
our enlarged kingdom 
At the station he badk 


farewell. 


me a cordial 


‘Encourage more 
countrymen to 


oT vou! 
come to Jugo-Slavia 


We like Americans and wi 


wish then 
to become better acquainted with us 
They are assured of a warm welecom: 
here.’’ If apghers are accorded the 
treatment which I was, I agree with 
him in his views most perfectly. To b 


truthful, | 


was 


am yet wondering why |] 


escorted about Belgrade in +} 


Was it 
tor fear that my eyes should behold th 
forbidden? At 


polite and cert monious manner 


any rate I saw just 
enough to convince me that Jugo- 
Slavia is ready—for anything, which 
was all that it was healthy for me t 


see, very probably, and consider the 
whole experience a most memorable 
and agreeable one. 

CENTRAL EUROPI 


Hungary: The nine 


Belgrade to Budapest was most inte 


hour trip from 


esting and most edifying, not b 


ecause 
of the country, which is uniformly flat 
and unfeatured, but because of my 
compagnons de com partime nt Ther 


was an Ottoman (armed with a Spanish 


passport and Oecidental ideas) and his 


wife, who was clandestinely smuggling 


a eat into Hungary; an ex-Magyar, 


now Jugo-Slav manufacturer who 


boarded the train at Novi-Sad; a young 
and 
Kluck’s staff : 


At 


Prussian, erstwhile Junker stafi 


and a 


first 


leutnant on von 


fat, blustering Bavarian 


four 
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tongues were being spoken in the com- a care-free people, of artistic ten 
partment but as the journey progressed ments, and the mere fact that th 
these simmered down to one only, a vanquished nation and that 
French. The fact that I was Ameri- currency is next to worthless do 
kaner was discovered. Instantly I be- appear to worry them in th 
eame the center of attention. The They are utterly at the merey of J 
Junker and the Bavarian detested me Slavia and Roumania. who « 
for my nationality, and did not hesitate certain reparations which they 
to express their sentiments about Hungary can pay, such as so 
money-grubbing America, with their cattle, so many swine and shee; 
selfish policy of isolation. The Otto- month. And what is more impo 
man and the Jugo-Slav were very get them, sending their own 
friendly. ‘‘America must invade right into Hungary if the pay: 
Europe,’’ exclaimed the latter. I re- are not made on the minute. Hw 
monstrated at this, stating that we were is permitted to maintain an arn 
not a bellicose people. # Ah! I do not 35,000. I saw portions of this 
mean with armies,’’ he exclaimed, on one occasion ‘a company o1 
‘‘but with counsel and help.’’ ‘‘Yes march, from my car window, a few 
and your money,’’ added the Junker. trols in Budapest, and what was 
‘If matters had gone as they should interesting, the palace guard 
have and you Yankees had remained men, like the Greeks and Jugo-Slavs 
neutral, you would now be paying five wear job lot American uniforms, s 
dollars for a box of matches. How-_ times with our buttons yet intact 
ever, our chance will come.’’ ‘‘It most overseas caps with a little tur 
assuredly will,’’ quickly concurred the button in front, and when on 
Bavarian. duty, coal-scuttle helmets pau 
The arrival at Subotica, the Hungar- khaki. The palace guard, when by 
ian frontitr, put a temporary period changed, goose-stepped in proper P 
in our conversation on weltpolitik. sial style, their hob-nailed boots «1 
Meanwhile, I had been wondering how’ ing wickedly on the hard pavement 
far north the Slavs had moved their The Magyars are not quite cert 
frontier, as somehow I had imagined whether they possess a monarchy 01 
Belgrade as being a frontier city. The democracy and it is this indecis 
sight of the Hungarian officials, trip- which abets Jugo-Slavia in her | 


ping over their swords, answered my of master. In Budapest there is 


question. As usual, there were two  ex-Austrian admiral who acts as p 
inspections, one to leave Jugo-Slavia, regent, and the government is 
the other to enter Hungary. After the Royal Hungarian Government 
passing Keleti, the first Magyar station, after five years of vacillation the 1 


‘o 


it seemed no time at all before the palace is still empty. Meanwhik 
lights of Budapest hove into view. Magyars smile, dance and attend 

The capital of Hungary is a magnifi- opera. The winter-sports up o1 
cent city, replete with marvelous and heights of Svebhégy go gaily on, 
colossal public buildings, possibly the Hungary remains a vassal countr) 
finest city of all Europe from an archi- Austria: The saddest and most 
tectural standpoint. The Magyars are thetic sight I experienced on m) 
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of Vienna, the capital with 
tion, reduced from its wonder- 

of the debt-en- 
mutilated 


land whose territories are so 


past to a 
erushed and 
that it is barely larger than 

. nd. 
the 
-s. 71,000 kronen to the dollar. 


Austria is the burnt-out 
war. Her currency ‘is 
uv a splendid dinner in the 
taurant, wine and tip ineluded. 
Yet Austrians are a kindly and 
is people and hold for their 
enemies no smoldering, sullen 
as does the Hun. Their army, 
garbed & la doughboy, num- 
wut 25.000 but the 
to support that 


onsequently quite ineffective in 


state can 


afford many, 
ean affairs. Italy is seeing to it 
is 

resentful of Ger- 


\ustria, though 


or the way she was cast adrift 
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does not 


by that 


sympathize with the Germans in their 


country, hesitate to 


present dilemma. The old Prussian in 
hand i 


Vienna, even to the spiked helmets on 


fluence is ey ident on eve ry 


Here it was that I 
the 


the police 


met up 


again with ever-functioning Get 
man propaganda machine and also with 
the 


rude, the women clothed in fine raiment 


German tourists, men rough and 


from Paris, with furs and jewels in 
abundance. These tourists feast whil 
the Austrians starve The most fr 
quently encountered bit of propaganda 
was the report that France was pr 


paring to fight England and that the 
United States would 
of the latter and help drive the French 
out of Germany. 


Switzerland: 


eome to the aid 


This is the one and 
only country which seems to have act 
Then 


time 


ually benefited from the war 


army, though reduced to peace 





esy of the Aeronautical Digest. 


An Airplane Photo of the Washington Monument and the Surroundings 
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size, is ever ready and_ efficient, 
due to their admirable policy of main 
taining a reserve of all able-bodied 
men, which is the very reason Germany 
hesitated to enter France by Switzer 
land in 1914. Their money is quoted 
at a premium, tourists fill the land and 


prosperity reigns supreme. 


FRANCE AND OCCUPIED GERMANY 

At Basel I entered Alsace-Lorraine 
and two hours later arrived at Stras- 
bourg. Here, in five years, the most 
marvelous political transformation 
imaginable has taken place. It is no 
simple matter to change the language 
the customs, the government, and the 
currency of a large city in the space of 
a few paltry years, yet here we have 
a noteworthy example of its having 
been done and done successfully. 
Though one may speak German if he 
wishes, and many.do, French is the 
tongue employed in the main. All 
signs, even to the inscriptions on public 
buildings, have been changed back to 
French, the daily papers are in French, 
and Strasbourg is essentially a Gallic 


town. It is really remarkable what the 


French have done here since 1918. 

At this point I was granted permis- 
sion by the authorities to visit oceupied 
Germany. At the Kehl bridgehead my 
passport was stamped and in the course 
of a few minutes walk I was across the 
Rhine and again in Deutschland. The 
first thing which caught my attention 
were the so-called German green police 
(because of their uniforms) who were 
patroling the streets and maintaining 
order. I noticed that they appeared to 
be cooperating with the occupying 
forees in a very cordial manner, groups 
of the poilus and the police fraternizing 
everywhere. The Baden district as a 
whole seemed very peaceful and one 
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heard little complaint ove 
duct of the oceupying forces 
I looked for the French b 
who are reported to have bee) 
and finally I was compell 
where they were. They wer 
that was all. I understand 
are two battalions of an Alg 
ment in Germany but I d 
them. 

France has not as larg: 
is commonly supposed, o1 
twenty divisions in all, and 
[ ascertained from reliabl 
only about 50,000 French ii 
Germany, which would seen 
adequate but which appe: 
sufficient in view of the tran 
all areas except the Ruh 
France, while confident 
mined, is anxious to maint 
and there is a hope and beli 
day is not far off when th 
armies can be withdrawn. As ( 
is not paying the expenses o 
tion, there is a consequent dr: 
French purse-strings and th 
are clamoring for a further 
of the army in order to ame 
terrific taxes under which the) 
staggering. The Germans 
every artifice known to man! 
several known to the devil 
inflated their currency until 
to worthless, they have put 
in the banks of Denmark, Sw 
and Holland and in foreign s 
all to avoid payment of re; 
and now they yell poverty a1 
tion. I saw no signs of « 
day I spent in Germany. |! 
looked well-fed, well-clothed, « 
and happily occupied in eit 
or play. There were no p 
tots gazing hungrily through 
dows of confectionery and dé 
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in Austria and Hungary, the 
of the impoverished middle 
verything in Germany was ab- 
easonable. My total expenses 
p, ineluding train, meals and 
re $1.25. While at Baden I 
an excellent luncheon at the 
l7c. I tried to judge 
and indeed entered Germany 


el ior 


liced, but when I saw the true 
affairs and then thought of the 
x and devastation brought upon 
nds by these people, I could not 

entertain 


some resentment 


them. At the same time, they 
the same sentiments towards 
on three distinct oceasions I 
verdammte 
We Yanks 


ckly spotted in foreign lands. 


rd the expression 


aner as I passed. 


imorous papers, Simplicissimus 
Lustige Blatter in particular, are 
th eartoons ridiculing all the 
nd America not the least, who 
iften represented as a modern 
ollowing day I was en route 
Strasbourg to Paris via Nancy, 
Due, and 


Each place held for 


Chalons-sur-Marne 
u Thierry. 

particular association, often 
nt, the 


f experience. 


remembrance of some 
Frankly, it was 
the devastated 
g s for the country that we once 


to recognize 


New houses were being erected, 

dges were going up, the trenches 

en filled in, barbed wire rolled 
| signs of the recent struggle were 
lingly meagre. In my compart- 
were four soldiers, three young 

eurs Alpins and a sergeant of 


ry, a Strasbourgeois, class of 
They manifested little interest 
the and after 


attempts to draw them into 


seenes of war 
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conversation upon war-time topics, I 


On the other hand 
they were quite willing to diseuss pres 


gave up in despair. 


ent-day affairs and while we were pass 
ing Dormans, the scene of the terrific 
1918, they 
exhibited far more interest in the scene 


fighting of the summer of 


of a railway wreck which had occurred 
there three days before, than they did 
the Marne 


Paris, too, was another place, 


in the new bridges over 


oh! 


so different, thronged with honking 


motors and English and American 


tourists and pleasure-bent provincials 
The Cafe de la 
thriving business but 


Paix was still doing a 


the crowd wer 


total strangers to the habitués of 
1917-18. There was no gold-brick M 
P., frowning and stern, stationed at 


the Upera entrance to the Metro, no 
doughboys and Tommies fraternizing 
with poilus, no autos militaires in the 
For Paris and in 
but 
that 


French would lorget so quickly ! 


thoroughfares 
all France, the 
memory. ‘To 


tact, 
war 18 


think 


a sickly 


even the 


OUR MERCHANT MARINI 


A few days later 1 was aboard th 
President Gar field of the | SS. 


homeward bound. | 


Lines, 
have traveled on 
British ships, French ships, German 
ships, Dutch ships, but never before on 
an American liner. To be quite candid, 
I was a little mistrustful of the expe- 
However, a delightful 


rience. exp 


rience was in store for me. From the 
| set foot on home soil | 
Never 


have I experienced such { xeellent sery 


moment was 


pleased. before, on any line, 
ice, sat down to such a spl ndid table, 
enjoyed such luxurious comfort, and 
all of it of the high standard of Amer 
ican comfort, superior to that of any 


other nation. It was a pleasure in it 


self to see the Stars and Stripes, not 
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the Union Jack or the Tricolor, at the 
taffrail, to hear our own accent among 
the members of the crew, to be catered 
to as an American likes to be catered to. 
Again, during three terrifically rough 
nights and days, while our brave ship 
struggled against the onrushing moun- 
tains of water and the wind whistled 
wickedly through the rigging, we all 
had perfect confidence in the erew and 
in the seamanship of our skipper, a 
Maine Yankee born and bred to the sea. 

Now this dissertation may seem quite 
irrelevant to matters military but in 
many ways it is most vital. America 
needs a merchant marine and needs it 
badly. If we have another war, we 
will need it even more, and most prob 
ably we should have no ally to provide 
us with the necessary shipping. At 
this very moment our poor merchant 
marine is struggling along under un- 
fair and heavy handicaps. It ©) un- 
necessary to name them as we all know 
what they are. If we Americans do not 
afford it our support, it is going to 
wither and die—that is, it will die off 
into foreign hands. 

On the way over to Egypt from 
Naples I became acquainted with a 
foreigner of some distinction in his 
own country. One afternoon in the 
smoking-room a number of us, some 
Americans and the foreigner in ques- 
tion, fell to discussing world trade. 
At length he said, ‘‘It is a curious fact 
that you Americans, so energetic, so 


successful in commerce and manufac- 


ture, such pioneers, are avowed failures 


in shipping and foreign trade.’’ <A 
few of us, the hot blood flooding to our 
cheeks, attempted somewhat lamely to 
take issue with him upon this point, 
but statistics were heavy against us 
in our argument. Then he came out 
with this amazing statement, ‘‘ Within 
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two years, if matters continu 
present rate, we shall have 
chant marine, nor will that 
by any effort of ours. It will 1 
as a natural result of your ov 
and when it does, we shall set 
freight rates for your mani 
your grain-grower, your cat 
and your miner.”’ Did lhe 
propheey ? «The question IS 
American public, shipping 


and voting. 


RESUME AND DEDUCTIO? 

[ have used up much paper a 
ink and some time in pem 
account and doubtless th 
thereof are beginning to wond: 
the end is—if end there be. B 
up, for it approaches slowly, 
spring. 

I returned from my wanderi 
four most definite ideas in n 

(1) That we are well out 
Kuropean political and milita 

(2) That we ought, howev: 
ticipate in a world economic co 
unless we wish to sever all t1 
tions with Europe and aband 
particular market for our goo 

(3) That immigration to t] 
try from the Old World should 
more restricted and all hand-p 

(4) That the present is no 
pare our military and naval 
to the core. 

Numbers 1 and 2 would, 
sight, seem to conflict, but su: 
the case, for the former is a 
question and the latter an « 
and the two are quite divergen' 
eountry has no more desire t: 
in European polities than we 
terference in our own interna 
Europe must settle its own 
but it is obviously unable to set! 
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of its finances and that is 
\merica could altruistically play 
rful role. This is not advocat- 
ther loans, for we have loaned 
and the debtor na- 
ist be made to feel that these 


e moral obligations, not mere 


generously 


paper. The whole question 
on Germany’s ability to pay 
rations but she cannot pay in 
sting state of finances. She 
ay if the situation were faced 
suld be, but she will not listen 
England manifests no 
At the 
time, beeause we say nothing and 


} 


k in complacent 


ce, and 
to force her to settle up. 


isolation, she 
favorable to 
that she 


for she has 


rets our silence as 
The 


money is 


tions. statement 


untrue, 


s salted away. The same ele- 
ent who brought on the war are hold- 
¢ off peace and prosperity. One 

decisive statement from this 


the ocean would give these ras- 


ils a knock-out blow and _ work 


ders. But as for Europe’s polities, 

| do well to continue in our pres- 
policy of ‘‘hands off.’’ 

As tor immigration, there are thou- 


over there, who, had we no 


; 


tive laws, would pour down upon 


is like an avalanche, inundating us 
smothering our laws, our customs, 
nguage, our very life. Especially 
s this true of the peoples from the 
lkans, from Russia, and from central 
Kurope. 


Our eastern frontier must be 


zealously guarded if our nation is to 
Now concerning our military policy, 
let_us, to obtain a clear perspective, 


st scan the troublous lands across 


the waters. Why are they all maintain- 


hg these enormous armies, rattling the 
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sword in the seabbard, showing their 
teeth to 


hatreds 


one another, 


their 
Europe ot 


hursing 
and jealousies? 
today is like a boiling pot. It is, it 
liable to boil 


In that event, where 


will we be with our weak ned military 


must be admitted, over 


at any moment. 


strength ? 
1914. 
We speak lightly of a 


Exactly where we were in 


war between 
Turkey and Greece as something so re 
mote that it could not possibly affect 
our national life. But let us supposé 
that Turkey does invade Thrace. What 
will be the consequence? Roumania 
and Jugo-Slavia will instantly spring 
to the the Hellenes, 


would from 


aid of Bulgaria 


rise up he. and 


letters 
oppose a stumbling-block in their way 


Hungary, aided doubtless | 


y Austria 
will strike Jugo-Slavia in the back. 


The hordes ol Soviet Russia will ove 


whelm the Balkans and Poland, join 
ing forces with those already in the 
fray. France, striving to restrain Ger 
many, would be brought in. Italy, be 
cause of her antipathy to Jugo-Slavia, 
might be tempted to stand off; possibly 


India and Egypt would recognize 


their chances for revolt from Britain’s 


rule, and Turkey would certainly 
leave no stones unturned to bring them 
in, perhaps declaring a hely war, in 
which case the great British Empire 


might start to crumble. 
Surely we are not blind to these hor- 
rible 


possibilities, some ol! them 


dangerously close to probabilities. Ii 
Washington's 


we follow 


sage counsel 
we will be prepared and the Angel of 


Peace will abide with us, others 


ior 


hesitate thrice to attack or menace a 


strong nation It is time for us to 


prepare 


lor peace ! 








Silent Drill 


Capt. Walter R. Graham, 8th Infantry 





HE following silent counting—at eount of nine 
drill was used during ease, at count of twelve con 
a competitive novelty tion, stand still until the 


stunt within the regi- count inclusive. 


Execute squ: 
ment at Coblenz, about, step off in new directio, 
Germany, in 1921. It  cleventh count, skip the twelft 
is an excellent mind ‘‘as right foot hits the ground 
‘*brusher’’ in start forward sixteen counts, execut: 


ing the morning ’s left in seven counts, skip eight 





SS - — work. Each man move forward sixteen counts. 
< ——. 





counts to himself, exe the seventeenth count, comp 


cuting fifty-two distinct and separate order, stand still until eight! 


movements and concluding witha silent cxecute squads right, step off o1 


manual of arms. Space required is count, skip eighth count. M 
about forty-five by ninety feet square, ward sixteen counts, halt o: 
starting in the corner which will per teenth count, stand at ease o 
mit the troops to move forward and count, come to attention 


on 
then to the left. Troops may be divided count, stand still until sixteent 
into two platoons of four squads each then execute squads right ii 
It is not necessary to divide them into counts, skip eighth, immediat: 
platoons The drill can be executed lowed by right by squads in 
by two or more squads. counts, halt on seventeenth count 
still until eighth count—execut 


THE DRILL 


ji ' toon or platoons right, halt on s 
l'roops standing at attention at order cent. itn silt eet taht] 
arms. The first and only command is 


Silent Drill, Forward March. Troops 


move forward sixteen counts. Execute 


execute right dress at nine, t! 
cute front on twelfth count, sta: 


tag until sixteenth count, then « 
squads left, step off in new direction on squads left and start entire di 
the seventh count, skip the eighth asain 


count, step off with left foot at Note: 


Execute platoon, or p 
count of one, move forward sixteen 


I 
left during repetition of this d 
counts. Halt on seventeenth count stead of platoons right. Afte1 


As left foot hits ground’’—Com- from platoons left, and executin: 


plete order arms, still counting § dress at nine. attention at tw 


and standing still, counting up to  gilent manual is then started 
seventeenth count. 
off on the seventh count, skip The silent 


eight. Exeeute squads right, step 

manual is execu 

eighth count, ‘‘ Right foot.’’ Move for follows: Counting will be con! 

ward sixteen counts, halt on seven- and executing a movement 

teenth count, complete the order still count—and is a part of the sile: 
650 
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\rms twice, present arms twice, 
houlder arms twice, inspection 
ice—and shave and a hair-cut 
The Inspection Arms is done 
ounts, as follows; at the count 
‘ome to port arms, at two grasp 
handle, at three raise bolt 

at four draw it back, at five 
at six lower bolt handle, at 
pull the trigger, at eight place 
ind at small of stock, at nine 
» next to last position of order 
t ten complete the order. The 
and a hair-eut is executed in 
nts. The rifle is tapped lightly 
ind four times as, 1-2-3-4, at the 
of five and six the position of on 
as in the bayonet exercise ex- 
hat the rifle is grasped first with 
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the left hand at count of five and then 


with right hand at count of six 


GENERAL RULES 

In executing squads right or right 
about step off in new direction on the 
seventh or the eleventh count At all 
halts—the command of execution. ‘‘if 
given’’ would occur as the left foot 
hits the ground, ‘‘count of one,’’ at 
two place right foot beside left ex 

-, ,, 

5, 6, 7, 8. The ‘‘At Ease’’ and th 


‘* Attention,’’ the right dress and front 


eute order arms counting 1, 2. 3. 4. 


are executed respectively—on the ninth 
and twelfth counts 

To teach this drill, first have all men 
count out loud and execute at 128 paces 
per minute, 


D 


Coats of Arms, 65th Infantry 
Arms.—Sable, a maltese cross argent 


Crest.—On a wreath of the colors, a 


lon rampant gules crowned or. 
” Motto.—Honor et Fidelitas. 


This was originally the Porto Rican 


regiment, named changed to 65th In 


fantry in 1920. 
covered in 1493 


Porto Rico was dis 


by Columbus, and 


named by him ‘‘San Juan’’ which is 


still retained by 


the largest city, 








where the 65th Infantry has been sta 
tioned. The name ‘‘San Juan’’ was 
for the old military order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, later known as _ the 
Knights of Malta, whose habit was 
black with a white maltese cross, which 
have accordingly been adopted for the 
shield of this regiment. The crest 1s 
from the arms of Juan Ponce de Leon, 


the first governor of Porto Rico 


A Problem 


Maj. Weston Jenkins, 390th Infantry 


IE other evening in 
my study I folded the 


answers to the latest 


| lesson in the Army 


1}Corres pon d- 
ence Course, filled in 
the time it had taken 
to complete, wondered 
a little why it was 

longer than the time 

then 
went out and dropped the envelope in 
the mail box. 


specified, and 


The lesson was finished, but a thought 
persisted that there were other prob- 
lems to be solved by those who have 
their country’s welfare at heart—prob- 
back of all drill 


tactics, through strategy to policy, and 


lems which go and 
back of that even, to the public support 
of that policy which is so necessary if it 
is to be effective. 

So I wrote out a problem for myself 
and commenced a solution. It is only 
an imperfect scratch at the surface of 
a great problem, yet if it interests you, 
and you will make your solution and 
act upon it, and get a friend to solve 
it, and he gets another, perhaps it may 


be of some use. 
PROBLEM NO. 1 

General Situation: 
The United States of 


just come through a great war. 


has 
The 


many, the ex- 


America 


easualties have been 


penditure of treasure enormous. Im- 
mediately after the war Congress ap- 
National 
first 


proved a plan of 
which 
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Defense, 


was the comprehensive, 


democratic plan the country e\ 
At the time this policy was to 
effective congress reduced th 
priations for the Army to suc] 
tent as to render it almost 
(irave injustice has been don: 
faithful officers and men wl 
given their lives to the Army 

With the wealth of the world 
treasuries and the world in 
state of tension, our Army ha 
reduced to a state of virtual impo 
Pacifists who during the war k 
the background, are now viol 
their denunciation of patriotis 
the Army. A group in Congr 
in the country, under the plea o 
omy and that there will be no 
wars, are imposing their wil! o 
nation and ruining the military 
recently enacted. 

The publie at large is apathet 
been 


A movement has 


Start 
counteract this policy of destruct 
national defense. 
Special Situation: 

You belong to a group who 
that the only way to be assured . 
liberty and independence is to | 
pared to defend them. You a: 
fashioned enough to be patriot 
not ashamed of it. Your mot 
‘*Trust in God and Keep your P 
Dry.”’ 

You 


this group a plan of appeal to t! 


are called upon to sub 
eral publie for their active supp 
redeeming this military policy fr 
struction, and to place the natio1 
fense on a sound and sane basis 
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Oo 


estimate of the situation. 
led plan of action decided upon. 


onvinee the public that a ra- 
military policy is the only real 
tee of peace and national safety, 
a way that their support will 
and positive. 


Strength and Composition: May 


tional complex which causes them 
violently all things military— 


the elements of discipline, 


ably due to obseure hereditary in- 
They may be divided into: 
Intransigeant 
believe in peace at any price and 
circumstances. 
fixed and they 
‘lusions of history and experience, 
rguments are of any avail. 


Humanitarians: 
many honest and upright though 
Ideas mainly 
Sometimes call for the use of 
tary foree for an object they con- 


in endeavor, but invariably oppose 
national policy calculated to make 
a foree effective. 
\narchists, I. W. W.’s, ete.: 
all military preparation as tyran- 
ind wars as barbarous. 
even cruelty, themselves and ap- 
in others of their ilk. 


of opposition a desire to render 


ent governments impotent so that 


they may further their own schemes 
when ripe. 
(2 Moderates: a Inelude those 


who believe that if America should lead 
in altruistie ideas the rest of the world 
would be shamed into following 

b. Those who shrink from actualities 
and are somewhat timid about standing 
up squarely in a war They are rather 
prone to attempt to find less arduous if 
more temporizing ways out of national 
emergencies. Their labors usually re 
sult in making war inevitabk 

c. Those who have no real convietions 
one way or the other but believe th: 
most expedient way to popularity for 
political or other purposes is to spon 
sor ‘‘small army’’ movements. 

(b) Position: 

The entire area contained within the 
boundaries of the United States. Ene 
my forees are present in greater or less 
numbers throughout the entire area 
In certain localities one class is espec 
ially active, and in other localities other 
elements are active. This applies more 
especially to the radical elements 
Those included under Intransigeant 
Pacifists and Misguided Humanitarians 
are found throughout the entire area 
All of the classes listed under the term 
Moderates are also found throughout 
the entire area. 

(¢ Probable Intentions: 

For different reasons to render the 
country impotent in a military way, 
with various arguments to appeal to 
the prejudices and desires of different 
classes until they reduce the majority 
of the people to a state of acquiescence 
that they may impose their will on the 
country. Regardless of their re al rea 
sons for espousing the cause of pacifism, 
all of these classes invariably base their 


stand on so-called high moral grounds 
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Are apt to assume airs of superiority 
and violently assail the motives of those 
who oppose their ideas and class them 
as mereenary and reactionary. 


(3) Our Own Forces: 

(a) Strength and Composition: An 
indeterminate number of persons in 
cludes Eminent Statesmen, Officers of 
the Navy and Army, Regular, National 
(juard and Reserve. The greater part 
of ex-service men, together with a con 
siderable number of patriotic men and 
women who have pondered over the 
lessons of the past and given thought 
to the trend of present world events 
and the future. 

(b) Position: Actuated by the same 
motives they wish to see the military 
policy of the country set upon a secure, 
lasting and reasonable basis, equal to 
our requirements and consonant with 
our institutions. 

(4) Neutrals: 

(a) Those who have no decided opin- 
ions ef their own, or who lack stability 
of opinion. Usually follow the popular 
trend of thought. Very numerous. 

(b) Those who are apathetie and do 
not understand the issue. Includes 
the vast majority of the American Pub- 
lic, who only give small consideration 
to publie affairs, being busy with their 
own. Most of them may be classified as 
‘The Sensible Public.’’ 

(c) Position: These latter are the 
controlling factor in the country and 


possessed of sound sense and staunch 


patriotism. They are open to reason. 


lake a great pride in the achievements 
of the builders of the country. Have 
an aversion for unfairness in every 
form. Asa rule they only act in pub- 
lie matters when their attention is 
sharply drawn by a erisis. They are 
rather inclined to accept idealistic 


principles without thinking 
through to the logical end. 1 
cupy a commanding position ai 
really moved, brush aside al 

pointed mentors and form that 
ible publie opinion which reall, 
the nation. 

5) General Conditions: 

The country is weary of 
rather inelined to feel that by 
all thought of war it may ba 
The world is heavily in debt; t) 
sure of taxation lies heavy u 
classes. No one likes to contemp 
government spending money 
purpose. 

(6) Different Courses Open: 

We ean divide this study for 
ience into two parts. 

(a) Where to direct the att 

(b) Having come to a decisio: 
the point of attack, consider 
ferent courses open as_ to 
of attack. 

(a) Point of attack. 

Congress. 

Advantages: a. Any gain v 
quickly productive of results. b 
pact, convenient to approach 
that must not be neglected. 

Disadvantages: Congress 1s 
main a reflection of what its n 
think publie opinion is at 
Previous experience shows it 
to move in military matters. E 
far back as Washington’s time 
plained bitterly of its lack ot! 
and foresight in military affairs 
be reached via publie opinion 
(2.) Extremists, Pacifists, Ete 

Advantages: If convinced, wo 
move the active opposition and 
enlist the services of a voc 
group. 

Disadvantages: Ideas being ba 





A - r ¢ 


e are fixed. 


Impossible to 


by argument. 
iderates, Idealists, Altruists and 
rtunists. 

Would 


on and enlist a rather numerous 


ntages : remove much 


many cases quite influential 


dvantages: Impervious to argu- 
[dealists live in a world of their 
eation, cannot be brought to see 
as they are. Group ¢ opportun- 
innot be eonvineed unless they 
me advantage to themselves in it. 
Neutrals : 
[hose who have no decided opin- 
their own. 
\dvantages: Easy to convince. 
Disadvantages: No assurance they 


won even after they declare 
ire 
Sensible Public: 


direct the attack on that portion 
American people who while they 
be apathetic when the issues are 
inderstood yet are in reality the 
rolling factor in the country. 
\dvantages: As this group really 
that public opinion which in the 
coverns the country, it follows that 
they are convinced so that they act, 
vovernment must respond and the 
tle is won. 
Difficult to 
ead over our whole country. Hard 


Disadvantages : reach, 
fix their attention, busy with their 

affairs. Apt to be self satisfied as 
Feel that 

e through so far in its wars, it 
vill in future do as well or better. 
Have lulled themselves into belief there 


ition. 


as country has 


be no more wars. Object to ex- 


Are afraid there is something 


»blem 
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they vaguely call militarism connected 


with a military policy 


DECISION 
(a) To make an occasional demon 


stration against extremists, pacifists 


ete., but to waste no great amount o 


time or foree on them. 


To make a holding attack on Con 


rress. Keeping up a steady pressure 
urgent and educational in its characte 
To make the main attack on that posi 


Neutrals 


classified as the 


tion of the which may be 
Publie. 


driving hard at organized patriotic and 


**Sensible 


civic bodies, capturing their active in 
terest in the country’s welfare. Pr 
gressive concentrations of publicity to 
be laid on sensitive points to prepare 
the ground for a general advance, and 
then to wear down resistance by attri 
tion through all 

(b) Methods: 

Here my 
the thread 
must be yours. Are 
Then 
will 


advocate, if 


means in our powel 


reader you must pick up 
The estimate and decision 
leader in 


help 


respect the 


you a 
the community? mould 
this opinion; others 


ideas you you advocate 


them as if you meant them. Are you 


an humble worker in the vineyard 
Then spread the gospel to your fellows 


The 


the cartoon is great. Put the 


Are you a cartoonist? power of 
idea in 


Write 


and then for the good 


eartoons. Are you an author? 
an article now 


Are 


Slip in articles preaching the good 


cause. you a newspaper man 


word. Are you an advertising man 


Can we not make use of your art! 


Let each in his own way, in the position 


he holds in the community, with the 
powers God has given him, do his best 


in the part for which he is fitted 





























1. The 8th Infantry Barracks at Coblenz. 2. The 15th Infantry Barrack Area at 


Tien-Tsin, China. 3. Headquarters of the A. F. in G. at Coblenz. 4. A !ront- 
Line Trench in France. 5. German Observation Posts in the Argonne. Phi 
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‘ <pression of 


Regimental History 
Capt. Daniel S. Appleton, 65th Infantry 


PY 1920, when the 
War Department an- 
nounced in orders its 
policy of giving 
strong official sane- 
tion and encourage- 
ment to the prepara 
tion of organization 
histories, a great 


many of such works 





have appeared = in 
There are enough in existence 
time to warrant at least a cas- 


opinion of their 


many years prior to the World 


regiments of the Regular Army 


iblished histories of varying in- 


t and authenticity, but lacking as 


tive means of obtaining it. 


sufficient of the latter to con- 


them official references, and of 


wmer to instill in the reader that 


and interest in his organization 


come from a knowledge of its 


t reeord and accomplishments. 


as not until after the World War 


he War Department, realizing the 


to the Army of organization 


came to look upon regimental 


ry as one of the most sincere and 


But a 
of many recently produced hist- 
leads us to wonder whether the 


ntions and hopes of the War De- 


ent in this respect have alto- 
‘ been fulfilled. 
ision as to this, however, we must 


To come to any 


consider what the purpose of 
ental history is. Briefly, it is 


‘eservation of tradition by means 


of recording intimate details of the 
regiment’s achievements In order, 
therefore, that this mission be aceon 
plished, two basie principles must b 
carefully adhered to, 


namely truth 


and interest. In other words a history 
must be authentie and of such eolorful 
interest as to provide a romantie story 
The regimental historian who bears 
this in mind will produce a volum 
worthy of being made a permanent fil 
in the War Department 

The authors of a number of regi 
mental histories published since the 
World War have shown some inclina 
tion to lapse into an excess of levity 
and humor, a tendency which may b 
regarded as a natural reaction of th 
strain of war, and due to a misunder 
standing of the true significance and 
tremendous importance of their work 
rather than to a lack of ability and 
literary instinct. It is regrettable and 
unfortunate that, handicapped by a 
lack of funds, the War Department 
has been unable to give these officers a 
fair chance to become acquainted with 
the methods of the Historical Section, 
War Plans Division of the General 
Staff, for a knowledge of these methods 
would be of inestimable value to the 
Although it is 
a fundamental principle of history that 


regimental historian. 


statements of fact must be sustained 
by authenticated references, it is evi 
dent that it is not generally known 
among regimental historians that the 
War Department policy of a certain 
standardization of their work is in 
clined towards what may be termed the 
Since the 


marginal bibliography. 
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World War many valuable examples historian is a grave one 
of this principle have appeared in the greatest of all educators. 
form of pamphlets emanating from sev gravity of this obligation is 
eral agencies of the War Department the author of a history of 
and treating a wide variety of subjects. component parts of our Ar 
Like any serious historical work a Gibbon when he gave to t] 
regimental history must be a dignified story of Rome. In fact t] 
presentation of the regiment’s life from by virtue of his specifie p: 
the beginning of its existence to the knowledge and his opport 
time of writing. In fact this element military historical researc} 
of ‘‘dignity’’ is an absolutely essential completely alone in his field 
qualification if the work is to be re- vor that his obligation to | 
garded seriously and as official. The becomes even greater than t! 
habit of filling an otherwise accurate general historian. 
and intelligent work with cartoons and Were there available to t! 
anecdotes of a humorous nature per of military history today a: 
taining to the pranks of individual and intimate record of achi 
members of a regiment should be over- scribed by the various units 
come. There is time and place for the ermies of Alexander t} 
everything of this nature, and it should or a detailed account of th 
be confined as far as possible to organ of Hannibal’s regiments, or « 
ization newspapers, a section of which ing units, in the Punie wa: 
should undoubtedly be devoted to eral history of warfare, 
humor. On the other hand, however, national development, woul 
dryness is equally to be avoided in finitely more detailed, even i: 
regimental histories, and to that end than it is. 
stories and personalities which actually Yet the influence of our « 
have a bearing on some historical event is a parallel. The achiev 
may well be ineluded. There is a vast many regiments of our ow) 
difference in historical significance be most definitely connected 
tween the story of Private——— who, building up of the United St 
having unavoidably become separated primary position among nat 
from his command, set up and main-__ihistory of our Army in thi 
tained single handed a relief station in days of Western developm: 
San Francisco during the fire, and the wise the history of that d 
story of Private——— and his-famous they are inseparably linked 
victory at the annual pie-eating con- are as much a part of ou 
test. The latter has no place in an history as the acquisition 0 
historical work, while the former has, the instigation of the Arms ( 
because it is the recounting of an act It is this seriousness and ¢ 
by a member of the regiment which obligation by which the 
gives the reader an automatic pride historian, specifically the r 
in his organization and a natural de- historian, must be guided in 
sire to emulate the best example of his The officer or soldier must 
predecessors. read the story of his regin 


The obligation devolving upon the that same sense of appreciat 
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pride in its achievements the opportunity of 


| 
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producing histori 


m the pleasant consciousness cal records of our regiments which are 


rlet “a on his shoulder or at once accurate. interesting 


f Chickamauga on the colors manent; and, as 


viment. And now that the undertaking, let us 


ment of official cooperation lose sight of our mission, 


and per 


ery military 


a moment 


to preserve 


vriters of organization history forever the traditions which are built 


fully accorded by the War of an intimate knowledge 


nt let us not fail to grasp complishments of o1 


D 


Sayings of the Great 

Adam—It was a great life if you 
didn’t weaken. 

Plutarch—I am sorry that I have 
no more lives to give to my country 

Samson—lI’m strong for you, kid 

Jonah—You can’t keep a good man 
down. 

Cleopatra—You’re an easy Mark 
Anthony. 

David—The bigger they are the 
harder they fall. 

Helen of Troy—So this is Paris 

Columbus—I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way. 

Salome (tiring of the dance )—Let’s 


have done with the wiggle and wobble 
Nero—Keep the home fires burning 
Noah—It floats. 


of the ae 


kind 
I 


ALT 








Recruit Training 
Ist Lieut. Harry G. Dowdall, 19th Infantry 





Y, how 


changed! They never 


things have 
made such a fuss over 


me when I was a re 


this man’s 
Thus 
old 


twenty 


eruit in 


Army.”’ com 





mented an ser 


geant of 
years’ service as he 
the 


plans 


observed exten- 
the 
reception and training of a new detach- 
to the 19th 
Infantry, stationed at Schofield Bar- 


sive for 


ment of reeruits alloted 
racks, Hawaiian Territory. 
The old sergeant was right. Things 
have changed, but those ‘‘things’’ to 
he were the methods 
employed, not the Army. And these 
methods were not adopted by the War 


Department until after much observa- 


which referred, 


tion; after years of experience and 


after many tests, given by experts 


along this line. Realizing that the sue- 
cess and efficiency of the Army de- 
pend in a great measure upon proper 
training of the reeruit, the War De- 
partment has made an exhaustive study 
of the psychology of the recruit, with 
the that 


been tabooed, and, instead, the maxt- 


result ‘*hard-boiledism’’ has 
mum of personal interest in the individ- 
ual substituted, during this most im- 
portant period in the training of the 
new soldier. 

sy using this principle as a guide, 
the 19th Infantry has obtained excel- 
lent results in the training of six hun- 
dred recruits since its arrival in the 
Hawatian Department a few months 
ago. This regiment left San Francisco, 
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for foreign service on ¢ 


letol ‘ 


and when it was filled to fu 


total enlisted strength. 


the recruits totaled 67 per . 


Although certain experien 


experts in recruit training a 


qualified noncommissioned oft 


found in the regiment were 


structors for the training o 


reeruits, every officer and n 


outfit had a part to play. 


oughness of the training and | 
this 


hearted interest in 


wo 


regiment as a whole was r 


the efficient training of 


these 


However, the ‘‘high points 


effort, considered 
the 
the 


ing, were 


made and 


adopted. 


special 


aril 


course 0 


Regardless of other import 


with their own units, no offi 


officer, 


was 


commissioned 
eruit training, 
available’’ 

detachment. 


racks was cleared and 


worthwhil 


( 


neede 


consid 
for duty wit! 
A complete St 


then 


for the reeruit detachment p 


arrival of transport. 


The 


for this purpose was not loc: 


isolated place but, on 
| the 
mental area, and most conve! 
post 


building in cente 


exchange, 


the e 


theater, 


grounds and regimental hea 


From this vantage point 


could observe the 


parade and about headquart: 


iarizing himself with 
ceremonies of the day, 


guard mount. 


the 


esper 


Thus no sma 


| 


the 


activities 








Recruit 


ruit’s military education was ob- 
through his owt observation. 

vas fully realized that after a 
ort voyage of several thousand 
the recruits were weary ; that the 
different 


change of 


surroundings, climate 


entire environment 


all have a certain mental and 
‘al effect upon the new arrivals. 
| ik only a little thought and very 
extra trouble to provide plenty 
and a hot meal 
Then the 


that most desired of all periods 


th-water upon 


arrival. recruit was 
hance to be by himself; a chance 
t himself oriented, in other words 

left Without 


y’* him the noncommissioned 


alone. **patron- 


offi- 


did everything reasonable to make 


newcomer feel he was welcome in 
organization and showed they were 

willing and anxious to help him 
ome a good soldier and a worthy 
lition to the 19th Infantry. 


\ means was 


1] 


credit 
ve extended to the recruits at the 
the 
ture theater. The recruits were ac- 
the the 
riment on an equal basis in their play 


found so that 


exchange and at motion 


ited by other soldiers of 


amusements and made to feel they 


not on a period of probation. 

e officers were ever ready to over- 
look any breaches in military courtesy 
intil the reeruits were properly in- 
structed. There were numerous in- 
stances when officers were stopped by 
recruits seeking information or 


complaints to make. 


with 
On such oceasions 


ifficers took advantage of learning 


h concerning the new men directly 

themselves which information was 
thwhile and such as could be as- 
ined only with difficulty later on; 


at such a time a recruit is apt 


; 


‘ell all about himself and his per- 
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sonal affairs. This information, many 


officers find, may be of inestimable 


value for the his command 


suceess of 
at some future date 

The principle points considered by 
the instructors in the course of train 
ing were: (1) Careful selection of non 


commissioned officers as assistant in 


structors., - Diversified schedule of 


training on which considerable atten 
tion was given to eliminate possibility 
of work becoming tedious 4 Hourly 
rest periods of ten minutes and inten 
sive application and concentration at 
all other times 4) Uniform instrue 


nees ol N + 


Q.’s with officers in charge during rest 


tion obtained by eontere 


periods ; in othe words, organized in 


struction. 5) Reeruits divided into 


small groups so that each man would 
receive individual instruction and cor 
rection. (Nonecommissioned instructors 


always had the same men for instrue 


tion SO they could observe their 
progress and learn the names of the 
men. (6) The appointment of re 


eruit corporals, which created an ele 


ment of competition and personal 


pride. (7 Lectures by officers on 
important subj ets, usually of one hou 
per day. (ss Attention to details 
This point was considered the most im 
portant of all. 


The 


arranged as follows: 7:30 to 11:30 A 


periods ol training wer 
and 


0 P. M., 


morning's in 


M.. intensive instruction 


Mass 
physical training. 1:30 to 5 


lectures and review ol 
struction. Group 


A. M., tests and 


mine proficiency 


games Saturday, 


inspections to dete) 
in subjects covered 
Explanations and demonstrations were 
the 


were required. 


given by instructors Imitations 


Throughout the entire 
eourse, the cadence S\ stem ol command 


was used. 
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The subjects covered in order were: patrols and delaying action 
School of the Soldier, squad, platoon guards. 


and company; Manual of Arms, ex- The subjects of the daily 


tended order, mass physical training, were: Personal Hygiene, <A: 
group games, musketry, estimating War, Military Courtesy, Inf: 

distance, target designation, sight set- ganization, Guard Duty, Sex \ 
ting, distribution of fire, ceremonies, Accompanying Weapons, Com 
guard mount, receiving the colors’ tions, Arms, Uniform and Equ 
parade, visual signaling, shelter tent First Aid, Rations and Forag 
camp, pitching pyramidal tents, load- ulation of Field Equipment 
ing and firing, use of grenade, and 1903 Rifle, Customs of the 

bayonet, practice march. Post Orders and Use of TT: 

Offensive : scouting and patroling, ap Civil Disturbances. 

proach march, entry into fire fight, It was simply the employ 
conduct of attack, duties of leaders, common sense, that guided th. 
assault fire, reorganization. Defensive: instructors, who, taking it for 
Disposition of platoon in defense, out that the recruits received into t 
posts. March Protection—advance ment were young men of th 

guard, general duties of same covering type; human beings with fi, 
strength and subdivisions, the point, capable of funetioning along 
advance party, support and reserve. lines and that their content: 

Reconnaissance: Halts. March out-_ efficiency as soldiers would | 
posts, contact, inter-communication and important effect on the entir¢ 

duties of connecting files and runners. started to work to mold a wi 


Rear guards, flank guards, combat soldiers for the United States 


D 


Where Do You Stand? 
When you are urged to put on a 
little more speed and bring in a few 
more recruits to help fill your local 
quota what do you say—or think? 
Find your batting average in the 
following : 
O% I won’t. 
10% It can’t be done. 
20% I don’t know. 
30% I doubt it. 
40% wish I could. 
HO% I think I might. 
60% I might. 
70%——I think I ean. 
80% I ean. 

90%—I will. 

100% ——I did. 








Fourteen Points 


On How To Get a Good Efficiency Report 
Col. George B. Pritchard, U. S. A., Retired 


EEP Physically Fit.— 
This 


elements of 


includes the 
food, 


exercise, sleep, habits, 


{and medical atten- 
tion. The latter is to 
avoid rather than 


= 


pe Z Us Bi sure sickness. Do not 
te be: rely on the negative 
y a ki result of having 
passed the ofticial 
The 
man 


cal physical examinations. 
vell-dressed, well-groomed 
ard time keeping so if he is not 
¢ well. Build yourself up so as 
» a well-tuned body. Check up 
Keep Your Mind Strong, Clear, 
Devoid of Worry. 


both mental and physical. 


This by hard 
A defi- 
uurse of study aside from your 
egular duties should be constantly on 
program. Tactical study should 


most important part of this 
lvoid the Spirit of Disobedience 
Would Avoid the 
Play the game. Teamwork 
Writ- 


ten, verbal, and telepathic orders are 


Orders as You 


j 


t obedience is impossible. 
ithe same. If there are no orders, 
it you think would be ordered. 
n doing this, avoid perfunctoriness 
cep a tight grip on your con- 
Sci : **The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’’ Let 


be said that you cannot ‘‘ deliver 


Be thorough. 


a letter to Garcia.’’ There ean be only 
one brand of obedi« nee to orders 


4. Be Loyal. 


step with your 


This means keeping in 


Omeet 


and with all other persons under whom 


Commanding 


you serve; with your company, you! 


that 


with that of your commander and leav: 


regiment. Sex your mind runs 
no doubt about it. 


5. Be 


where 


Strive to please 
Resourceful.—This begins 
obedience ends. It is not so 
creditable to obey as it is shameful to 
disobey. Obedience Spe lls diseipling : 
resourcefulness added to it may mean 
obedi« nee alone 


the success which 


might not otherwise achieve, and in 
volves the exercise of thought and ac 
tion not covered in orders. The ea 
pacity for overcoming a difficulty, Ex 
pediency, is what this quality means 
Largely, it implies common sense and 


judgment, both of which are acquired 


by studying them in others, by cor 
recting one’s mistakes, by practice, and 
by much thought on the subject. You 


are rated on these by your commanding 
officer. 

6. Show Initiative.—That is: ‘* The 
power of commencing, originating, 01 
setting on foot.’’ The presence or ab 
sence of this quality shows the diffe: 
ence between bounding success and the 
man in whom some people would meré 
ly say they could find no fault. Get 
the habit of 


even if some of the time you go wrong 


as "se 
something, 


‘*starting 


Correct the mistakes and start again 
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Be a live wire. The up and coming — simple business statement is 
man is the man who wins. Did you ous treatises are written on 
know that ‘‘Initiative’’ is on the Effi ject of bookkeeping and _ it 
ciency Report blank. only the initiative necessary t: 
7. Be Enterprising.—By which is _ read closely one of these to ac 
meant: ‘‘Exhibit a disposition to en- fundamentals essential for e) 
gage in undertakings of difficulty, risk, It should be unnecessary to ad 
or danger; or, which require boldness, one to so keep publie funds ap 
promptness, and energy.’’ This is a private moneys that the rig! 
positive-active quality; and, along with may not know what the left ha 
initiative, finds just as full seope for A company fund that is not 


its exercise in garrison life, social ac inspection at any hour of th 


tivities, and peaceful pursuits as on morning is a fund not prope: 


the battlefield. Study the definitions Save some money. The regime: 
of this quality and check yourself up tack has a reserve. What ab 
on it financial reserve? 

8. Be Tact ful. Yes, this is on the 10. Be Sociable. The social 
Efficiency Report blank, too. The dic- a command should be cultivate: 
tionary says that tact is: ‘‘Nice per- is no place on the table of orga: 
ception of what is required by cireum- for a recluse or a hermit. b 
stances.’’ Many officers do not look at is a proper and an imprope! 
the Efficiency Report blank -mtil they be sociable, and a wide field 
have to make out one on a subordinate. improvement of one’s positio 
Good sense suggests that the subordi- post or regiment by the mam 
nate study this blank and order his which this is done. Failur 
conduct aceordingly. Tact is not a official and social calls is oft: 
negative or effeminate quality. Far source of misunderstandings 
from it. Our friends the French un- justly or unjustly, get mix 
derstand it thoroughly, but the Ger- one’s efficiency ratings. Hu 
mans are not so good at it. Its prac-_ ture is ever the same; discourtes 
tice is possible and necessary at all indifference make just as many 
times, even close up to and on the fir quaintances or avowed enemies 
ing line. It is one of the most uni at any time past. No one w 
versal and omnipresent things of life that officers are just as huma: 
itself. Don’t be a ‘‘bootlick.’’ (] other kind of people. Keep 
agree with the reader on that.) But cliques even if it makes for | 
tact—that’s another thing. at times. In social matters | 

9. Keep a Budget.—Money, public _ tilious and regular; but, also 
or private, is the rock on which many cumspect. 
an otherwise good officer is destroyed. Read the handwriting on 
Some officers enter West Point so and do not aspire to star as a 
young as not to have had any business a violator of the Eighteenth 
experience and find it embarrassing ment. (Something tells me 
afterward to acquire it. Many young’ dividends on this kind of soci: 
officers have no clear idea of what a ment are going to be small. 
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Don’t Get Into a Rut.—The fol- 
named ruts are of great impor- 
to avoid: 
lroop duty, to the exclusion of 
d other forms of duty. 

Staff and other duties to the ex- 
of troop duty. 

Either of the above will deprive you 
adth of vision and narrow your 

S] of 
of painstaking company duty 


usefulness. A_ thorough 
ommand of troops is of primary 
early importance. 

The rut of company or regimen- 
gotry; blind adherence to your 
dea, opinions, and beliefs, along 
nability to see the excellencies of 


ir rivals or opponents is a losing 


d) The rut of garrison duty, 
iper-work and the arm chair, with 


wcompanying inability to realize 
t all you do should lead to effective- 
n the field. 

The rut of working without rest 


CSS 


recuperation which is ever provided 
eaves of absence. 
The of 


snobbishness resulting from failure to 


rut real or apparent 


eep in touch with the best people in 
life about you. 

g) The 

s is probably the deepest rut one 
get into and a difficult one to get 


rut of  self-satisfaction. 


12. Keep a Schedule of Your Own 


Work.—This is important for the regi- 


ment, battalion, and company ; why not 
for you? You, too, should have a defi- 

te time for the work which you pur- 
pose to accomplish. 


tm th 


Organizations hew 
e line by mapping out their ac- 
tivities and it is considered the only 
way to be thorough and effective and 


The indi- 


fo prove up on themselves. 
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vidual is no less desirous of achieving 
the same ends; the same method, there 
fore, is recommended for him 
the club, 

ivories (billiard and pool 


Bum 
the 


, or patron 


ing around juggling 
izing too freely the town’s amusements 
will to 
checking up a schedule. 
13. Keep in Touch with Your Ef 
ficie ncy Record at the War Depart 
ment; and, as Far as You Can, at Your 
Post. 


As you travel, take note vf your stop 


certainly come light when 


Your career is like a journey 


of 
Think of 


past mistakes in overcoming obstacles 


ping places and make inventory 


your strength to continue. 


in order to avoid them further on, or, 
to gain time by more easily surmount 
ing them. See if you are on schedulk 
time and what must be done to avoid 
accidents and arrive at the finish going 
strong and with all equipment intact 
As the present system of efficiency re 
ports is conducted, the performance at 
any point of your journey may at any 
It 


is evident, therefore, that each day is 


time be considered of importance. 


not without significance; and, that the 
passing up of opportunities in the ex 
pectation of making up past deficien 
cies in the future is a foolish practice 


and not to be entertained. 


14. Read the Bible Re qularly and 
Progressively.—This whether you aré¢ 
religious or not, so as to make your 


speech strong, clean, and direct, to ae 
quire and retain culture, and to profit 


by the moral teachings. You may get 


religious; that is true. But, it would 
not hurt you, even with. your Com 
manding Officer. It did not hurt 
Stonewall Jackson with anybody, 


though it is said to have hurt his op 


ponents in battle. 








An Army Ghost 
An Infantry Officer 


HE recent atmospheric now becomes necessary that « 





disturbanees in the everyone proceed to pile up « 
shape of local storms, able mention and favorable dat: 
eyclones and hurri- consideration of future Boards 


eanes which swept  esty and independence are fi 





the national area _ ties but stand no chance in 


( 
I 


from north to south son with a six-foot frame. a sq 
and east to west were and the ability to perform in t 
not, as popularly sup-_ light. At times it seems that th 


posed, indicative of caps were selected at random an 








nature’s restlessness, to those subscribed by natur: 


but were generated by the sudden re- the further load of mystery ai 


most 
the part of thousands of officers and monplace performances of arn 


sumption of suspended respiration on that attends many of the 


their immediate friends and relatives it is not surprising that stum! 
upon the completion of the activities falls are frequent and fat 
of the Elimination Board. January 1 curse of the army is not th 
found a large majority of us coming. exercise of authority by har 
to the surface for our first real breath superiors nor the dozen of othe: 
of fresh air since the previous July. nesses that sometimes gain mo 
Some few have gained sufficient cour- publicity but is and has been thi 
age to gaze around and attempt to _ iveness attached to all kinds 
take stock of the losses. The authori- formances of military procedu 
ties have kindly refrained from pub- the action of courts-martial 
lishing the casualties so that the cause proper cataloguing of the lif 
of the prolonged and unexplained ab- past history and possible futu 
sence of some friend or acquaintance newest second lieutenant. ©: 
ean only be determined by gossip, next, there wil! sit down in ev 
hearsay, personal inquiry or close tary office in the U. S. an of 
scrutiny of two successive editions of possibly two who in all good 
the Army List and directory. Even seriousness will proceed to 
then the manner of demise will not be record briefly and concisely 
clear, whether murder or suicide, their opinions of the unluck: 
whether opportunity knocked or fate der of their fellow craftsmen, ¢ 
determined. Anyhow some 800 are from knowledge intimate or 
gone while the remainder offer up a covering periods of acquainta: 
short but sincere prayer of thankful- weeks to years. The recordin: 
ness that we have been spared at least are for the moment clothed w 
for the time being. cial powers that may or ma) 
In view of our recent experiences it fallen on proper shoulders. T 
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An 


eption that the king can do no 
nd that between the hours of 

and daylight a transforma- 
wrought in the mental equip- 
an officer or citizen who sud- 
issumes judicial prerogatives 
ibles him to view without preju- 
d decide without 
d by facts. In 


favor is not 
the 
judgments as mentioned above 


ease of 


ment of human weakness is 
emphasized by the privacy of 
The 


the thumbs down in his ease 


eration. victim doesn’t 
late to institute the essential 
ls of training. No man, civil or 


old or young, superior or 
venial or dyspeptic, experienced 
should have the power of ex- 

n of opinion of another with- 
ssumption of responsibility at- 
ton such act. Just what can be 
fairness to both individual and 
is not quite clear. The present 
of efficiency reports is prob- 
too long standing to be easily 
aside as useless or dangerous. To 
tain type of mind what has been 
be. For others that would be 
ent reason for discarding it. 
ibly the system is the best that 
used at present, but its machin- 
eeds thorough overhauling and 
change of operation. In fairness 
junior and for the betterment 
self in his profession the one re- 
| on is entitled to view himself 
n through the eyes of others. 
ien have the power of self-analy- 


What 


entricity in others is genius in 


any eonsiderable degree. 


es. Where others are narrow 
goted we are only wise and care- 
We are only liberal while our 
We 


or is dangerously radical. 


Army 


Ghost 


— 
despise the criminal who breaks th 
laws, meanwhile carefully tending the 
brew. We 


that age and 


home don’t even 


weight are approaching 


till a young folks’ party leave Sus out 


in the cold and causes a more eareful 


scrutiny of one’s self in the mirror 


So each one goes through | 


is army a 


reer, gaily or morosely. SW ftly 


plodding as temperament or archite: 


ture dictate, becoming more and more 


confirmed in habits of mind and bod 


egotism, prejudice, earele STLIESS, 
fulness, each setting a 
erete when publie caut 
private report in th 
have properly shaped 


reer. 


In business, commereial and ¢ 


in general the individual knows prett 


well how he stands in comparison with 


his fellows. Promotion commercial 


and suecess in 


lines, increased business 


ventures, political preferment 


newspaper comment all ind 


impression made on employer 


neighbor. Try to find out how you 


stand with the Commanding Officer in 
most cases and it will have to h« 


the food offices of the Se 


through 
geant Major or close personal attention 
to the Adjutant 


then information e 


needs of the 
the 


overs 


| ) 


comparative efficiency of o 


's Imm 
diate eo-workers and gives nothing of 


standing in 


value as to one’s general 


the service. Unfortunately each and 


everyone is running the race against 


that he 


hundreds has neve! seen 


What 


showing our comparativ: 


would we have given for a list 


value and 


standing as officers at the beginning of 


the recent reign of terror. It would 


then have been a matter of a 


little 


addition, some subtraction, a 
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quick division and we could have pre- 
the 


gone about our duties without the hor 


pared for worst at once or have 
ror of decapitation hanging over us for 
what seemed an indefinite period. 
Efficiency ratings reduced to mathe- 
weaknesses 


matical exactness contain 


without doubt. The superiority of one 
officer over another by the matter of 
one or two units in a total of one hun- 
dred or more is of course no superiority 
at all and the position of the line of 
cleavage in case of impending and nec- 
essary decapitation would contain an 
element of luck. But the publication 
of official ratings would have the ad- 
vantage of publicity which would be a 
spur to inereased endeavor; it would 
reduce delay in case of future reduc- 
tions to a matter of minutes and the 
hire of a clerk for a day; it would pro 
tect the 


which is as firm at sixty as it is at forty 


individual from prejudice 
and twenty; it would secure commen- 
dation where needed and open avenues 
Publie 


quitter 


of wholesome competition. 
The 


would diseover himself to the authori- 


competition is good. 


ties before national emergency included 


innocent casualty in his failure and the 


Army 


Ghost 


worker would receive instant ; 
reward. Mystery and fear of 
known germinate distrust for a 
and a reproachful attitude toy 
government by its employees. 
[ have no doubt that the pro 
advanced of published prof 
relative standing of officers } 
fact and openly expressed op 
superiors will be received with 
by some or probably not at all, c 
ing on the attitude of the edit 
the amount of good copy o1 
Quite likely that is all it deser 
is only an expression of opinio 
the s 
the nature of comment 


lic) one who hasn’t 
idea of 
able or otherwise laid away agai: 
in the government pigeonholes a: 
for twenty-three years has gon 
fully on, probably in egotism 

norance, creating the same bad 
series of 


pression on a conti 


changing commanding officers 


themselves ranged from good 
different. 


sary to put my plan into op 


As to the machine 


that is another chapter. It is 
that this may provoke argum 
incidently knock in the head 

ghost of the old Army. 


D 


L. S. M. A. Library 
‘The Library U. S. M. A. lacks the 
the 1884 
bulletin, and would be very glad to 
receive this issue in order to complete 
our set, viz: numbers 5, 10, 14, 19, 21 
and after.”’ 


following numbers of class 





Abolish Non-Combatant 


Col. Gustavus M. Blech, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps 


offered 


for my seeking to be 


O apology is 


heard on a subject of 
imagined delicacy, 
for the simple reason 
that I am convinced 
that I am 


our military and nav- 


rendering 





al forees a distinct 
service in bringing to 
the 


erned the need of abolishing the 


attention of all 


designation ‘‘non-combatant.’’ 
| have heard that designation ap- 
ed to civilians, and I used to hear 
and read something of combatant and 
non-combatant troops in American 
nd foreign military literature before 
he World War, but, since the armis- 
in 1918, the foreign literature is 
ipparently studiously avoiding the old 
nomenclature, for there are too many 
jartermaster, medical and _ similar 
technical officers and men resting in 
ves with the classification of ‘‘ killed 
n action,’’ or living on with decora- 
tions given them for ‘‘gallantry in ae- 
* not to remind those who have 
yet learned to break with super- 
iated prejudices and customs, that 
‘world do move.”’ 
do not plead, but 1 respectfully 
rest, that we abolish the designa- 
for 


forees, except for hired civilian 


‘“‘non-combatant’’ our mili- 
rers, male and female, as a mis- 
r which has no place in official 
ments, in learned essays or in or- 
y conversation. 


It may be held that all this would 
nicer and be effective if 
some high-ranking officer of the 
Navy 


opened such a discussion, but I am in 


sound more 
line 
of the Army or would have 
different to my own personality, since 
it is not very likely that I shall ever 
serve under the colors again, and, as 
I have only one desire of proving som 
what useful in my present status of 
inactivity, I know of no better way to 
contribute my mite than to appear be 
fore the principal combatant arm of 
the service and urge and 


upon you, 


through you upon the entire Army 
and Navy, the great advantage which 
is certain to acerne to all branches of 
our national defense, by abolishing a 
designation, known to cause ill-feeling 
and jealousies, thereby weakening 
what any military force as a whole 
needs most—a common ideal, cohesion 
and cooperation between all branches, 
arms, units, commands, staffs and 
services, no matter of what character 
or description. 

It may be held that, after all, those 
who serve with certain technical corps 
or troops should not be sensitive to a 
designation which is not meant as a 
slur, but as a simple description of 
military function, and, further, that 
any discussion in a different sense ap- 
pears, to put it mildly, rather forced. 

But all the beautiful phrases that 
one may invent will not alter certain 
the that the 


designation in question has authorita 


facts, and circumstance 
tive sanction, renders it all the more 
objectionable, for the sole and simple 
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reason that it has no justification for 
existence. 

True, supply, medical and other 
technical troops not designated by law, 
order or regulation for specific offen- 
sive or defensive duty on or near the 
firing line, are not supposed to make 
use of the weapons issued to them, ex- 
cept in self-defense, but if this fact is 
to be taken as a criterion to justify 
the designation ‘‘non-combatant,’’ 
then, by the same logic, every higher 
general officer ‘should be designated 
likewise, for it is against every sane 
conception of duty to order divisions, 
corps or army commanders to the fir- 
ing line for the purpose of firing a 
musket or pistol in the direction of the 
enemy. For many years past I have 
that 
armies and navies have only one mis- 


preached the doctrine modern 
sion in life, and that is to win battles 
in war, and that any one arm, branch, 
service or individual, who does not 
contribute towards the attainment of 
that supreme aim, is not only superflu- 
ous but a hindrance. 

It is for this reason that the Tables 
of Organization are frequently revised 
in the interest of greater efficiency. 

We have lived to see radical changes 
in the size and grouping of military 
units, and, 1 venture to predict, we 
will see still greater changes, notabiy 
in the reorganization of the regiments 
and divisions, in the abolishing of bri- 
gades and so on; again, so-called aux- 
iliary troops or units, unknown to- 
day, may be added as the advances in 
the technical sciences show new means 
of offense and defense, but never shall 
we see the abandonment from regi- 
ments and higher units of such per- 


sonnel, upon which custom in the past 


has seen fit to confer the dubious honor 


Non-Combatant 


of labeling as something apart 
armed forces. Were any war 
ment to hit upon such a sch 
armies and navies would be 
to defeat and annihilation, exc 
sibly when the battles they ar 
front are merely man-hunts. 

The men who rush up food, a 
tion, general supplies, and wh: 
the firing line from the burden 
pression incident to casualties, 
essential for success in modern \ 
as the men who fire the rifles 
ades, pistols and eannons. Ey 
most heroie troops are after a 
human beings, and, unless their 
is maintained through material 
and psychie influences, entire! 
arate from discipline, sooner 
they will be exhausted, an easy ; 
a better-organized enemy. 

This is generally acknowledge: 
axiomatic, hence any further dis: 
is superfluous. 

But there is one thing about 
technical or auxiliary troops w 
erence to their vulnerability, 
should never be lost sight of 
general impression prevails that 
batants are the gentlemen wh: 
their breasts to the enemy. Th 
the demigods about whom long 
poets write heroic odes and short-! 
suffragettes yell disarmament. 
the ‘‘non-combatants,’’ why th: 
safe from the horrors of war. 

With 


the auxiliary regimental and div 


modern methods of w 
troops have about as much cha’ 
escaping the enemy’s missiles 

proverbial snowball in hades, t! 
lets and shells being terribly ill 
and not with 
Geneva convention or the insig! 
military 


familiar eithe 


uniforms. It is also 
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through sad experience that bul- rades on the firing line, he feels the 
.d shells are extremely careless inspiration for his work and sacrifices, 
r speed mania and have deliber- because he considers himself a living 


refused to leave their path even pulsating atom of the great army 


ol 
d hitting an officer or soldier on avy he is with, an integral part of 

rand of merey. the huge machine, which rolls on 
men on the firing line, seeing the great game in which his entir 

comrades fall, have something of tion is the stake, 

Do not destroy such a man’s enthu 


tisfaction that comes from one’s’. 
to hit back with might and “S™ by the implied innuendo that he 

; tay ‘does not belong.’’ You wound 1] 
the ‘‘non-combatant, on the ’ “ . — an 
. H —" P aeepry and unnecessarily ou pari 
hand, in a like position, is sup- os hic] ; gs 
q 2 : yze his arm, which sustains the com 
| to forget it and continue doing etait ts the Geld 

17 eg i i : . i : mn " 

ity. Regulations, fortunately, do SOE a er eens ees ae 


Army and one American Navy, ani 
mated by one aim, an aim which has 


d he actually does go on. He no 


_ 


prevent him from gritting his 
in impotent rage. 
room for petty discriminations 


t as cheerfully as human psychol- against any branch or unit, because al! 
permits. He does so because he are there for combat and for victorious 


he is of great help to his com- combat! 











Courtesy Hawaii Tourist Bureau. 


The Judiciary Building, Honolulu 
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monarchy 








Your Counter Attack 
R. S. Boyesen 





noticed an 
the 


assuring 


F you 
advertisement in 
newspapers 
the eager public: ‘‘I 


guarantee to make 





and a splendid pros- 


pect for tha under- 


taker. Galloping con- 





sumption guaranteed 





in ten days. Try our 
We 


from good 


famous malnutrition treatment. 


get results and save you 
health!’’ you might be mildly amused 
at first. 

If the advertisements continued to 
appear, and you learned that the per- 
the 
some new press-agent racket 


son paying for space was not 


working 
the 


be great. 


for movies, your surprise would 
Perhaps you would clip one 
it to 


lunacy 


of the advertisements and mail 
the the 
commission, 

But, if 
vertisements 


secretary of local 


ad- 
more 


weeks the 
and 
flamboyant and you ascertained that 


after many 


became more 
hundreds of persons were paying real 
money to take such a treatment, and 
actually were booming the undertak- 
ing and the 
cemeteries, astonishment 


business overcrowding 
your 


would be boundless. 


local 


Perhaps you may suspect, if you 
read thus far, that the writer 
of this treatise has taken an overdose 
of ‘‘foolish powders,’’ and 
consult a good psychiatrist. 


have 


needs to 
But, be 
patient a few seconds, stick along with 
us, and let us see just how much over- 
drawn the case is. 
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you weak, emaciated 


At this very minute there are 
advertising and selling to th« 
a poison philosophy which co 
healt 
They 


pays 


bring bad 
the nation. 
find that it 
well to assure the populace th 
work 


nation’s 


guaranteed to 
weakness to 
persons who 
unceasingly to destro, 
powers of resistance, to 


vitalize their native land, and 


cenounce strength and glorify 
ness. These quacks are selling 


wares, too; and they have p: 
sufficiently to cause many imitato) 
eo into the business. 

If you don’t believe it, 


a few of the speeches that find a 


v0 liste 


on the lecture platforms of toda 
the faddist 


churches and learn what some of the 


Drop in to a few of 


‘‘popular’ pastors’’ are preaching | 
their congregations. Buy a few « 
magazines edited by, and read, by) 
so-called Intellectuals. Just 


few 


put 
weeks of careful investigatio: 
the poltroonery propaganda that is si 
prevalent nowadays, and you wil 
completely convineed that ther 
thousands of who, for 


reason or another, want to see our Nav) 


persons 


maintained only for purposes of p1 


hibition enforcement and our Ar 
dismembered until it is useful only as 
a bugaboo to be denounced before mass 
meetings of the Sons of Herman and 
the Turnvereins. 

A very large number of our 
efficient military men give considera)! 
thought to what has happened and 1s 
happening to our Army. 
ranks depleted ; they observe the vacant 


They see the 





Your 


bid 


les who after years of training 


they farewell to gallant 
owded out, disearded, and they 
to hope that their own skill and 
ve will gain them promotion. 
the best they can hope is that 
von’t get a demotion. 
ther words, they realize the effect 
attacks made by vast forces of 
who eontinue to ambuseade our 
_ but they don’t know the identity 
ir assailants and they don’t know 
to attack the enemy’s base of 


iCS 


Now, having lured you along to this 


vraph, the explanation is given 
this is the second article in what 
the 


our 


hoped may be a series. In 
ous article, ‘‘ Ambuseading 

’’ the foes were pointed out, and 
vas promised that methods by which 
unter-attack should be organized 
ild be forth. The 


is what we interested in 


set counter-at- 
are 
y. It is assumed that any reader 
ng sufficient 
U. 8S. 


interest to belong to 


Infantry Association also 


as sufficient intelligence to observe 
hat attacks on our Army have done 
weaken the nation; and it also is 
that 


fire 


ssumed soldiers suffering an 
eager to have a 
arrage dropped upon the enemy. 
First and foremost you will have to 
opularize patriotism and make it un- 
ofitable for blatant creatures to go 

ut the country urging that we re- 
we our Army to a skeleton and rely 

Coueism to make the 
ronger and better. 


nfilading are 


nation 


You will have to organize your own 
ropaganda of patriotism and have it 
andled as well as your enemies handle 
You 
a central news bureau of your 


propaganda of poltroonery. 


a distributing center for litera- 
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ture that will let all citizens know just 
who you are and what you want 

Pick up a French or British maga- 
zine or newspaper and you will find 
that, in most cases, they continue to 
honor their fighting men and that the 


publie is 


interested in what great 


seldiers or great sailors have to say. 


You will find that magazines and news- 
papers of several foreign nations as- 
sume that the majority of their readers 
feel a sense of gratitude toward 
hazarded life in 


nation: and 


men 


who the 


defense of 
will find that they 


also assume that when a man who has 


you 


staked his life in defense of the prin 
ciples on which his nation is founded 
his words on public 


questions bear 


considerable weight. You will have to 
get the people of the United States 
enthusiastic their peace-time 


Army, and you will have to show them 


about 


the necessity for, and the value of, an 
adequate Army now. 

To do this you will have to carry the 
attack You 
will have to help defeat the self-con 


right to your enemies. 
stituted evangels of disarmament and 
dismemberment. If you have the same 
enterprise in time of peace that you 
proved in time of war you will be able 
to unite all organizations of war vet- 
erans and all patriotic societies for a 
counter-attack on those who capitalize 
the cowardly and base instincts of the 
mob, and who, like Cleon the Tanner 
of Ancient Athens, always attack any 
good man and any just cause, serene 
in the belief that there are more dema- 
gogues and fools in the world than 
there are patriots and wise men. 
There are people in our country 
who be 


tuday—and a lot of them 


lieve that it is wicked to ‘‘rely on 
They 


If they are logical, they should 


strength.’’ want a_ skeleton 


Army. 








67 4 Your 
believe that a skeleton human being is 
Per- 


haps they would pay money to take 


better than a well-nourished one. 


the treatment suggested in the first 
paragraph of this article. 
don’t 


history nowadays. It 


enough real 
be fed to 
them sugar-coated and with the chief 


People read 


must 


ingredients so thoroughly adulterated 
as to be almost valueless. 

Our only means of predicting what 
may happen in the future is through 
the careful study of that which has 
happened almost unfailingly in the 
Weak and sickly people don’t 
healthy 
It is the same with the nation. 


past. 


last as long as strong and 
people. 
A nation, after all, merely reflects in 
its fundamental laws what a majority 
of its people believe is right and true 

and what they are willing to fight for 


to maintain. No nation can endure if 


Counter 


Attack 


the vast majority of its citize 
We know this to be 
matter of 


pacifist. 


It is not idle sper 


Should we experiment and try 


if we ean not disprove thé 


rule? Such an experiment mig 

know, prove highly disastrous 
You will have 

to see that history is taught. h 


to organize vo 


words, you will have to spend tir 
money helping to save your ¢ 


fools. \ ( 


need a lot of allies, and you « 


from the fanaties or 


them if you—you, the men wl 
the nation most, and who hav 
doubt 


spread the idea that it not 


it beyond all start 1 
wrong to be cowardly and wea 
that it 
dition 


is a very uncomfortab| 


while it lasts, and ine 


is suicidal. 


“* What this howler m 


does 





One of the Homes of the Doughboy in Hawaii—Along the Barracks at Fort Shaftc: 





Your 
stuff about 
olonel Binks, who is one of our 
“They do 

Of course they do!’’ 
eht Binks.’’ 
they do teach it; but 
you learned it and not as it is. 


teaching history?’’ 


nthusiastie readers. 


says 
Colonel, 
» fad nowadays to try to ignore 


speech in Los Angeles recently, 
Owsley, National Commander of 
\merican Legion, told of a learned 
in New York 
that he was 
of Ameriea, and that in 


who informed 
write a 
that 
no name or picture of a man 
**You 


not going to write a history of 


going to 


form would find a place. 


ica. You are going to chronicle 
y a few of your thoughts,’’ said 
ey. 
ere are many fatuous faddists in 
ica today who either try to write 
ry that way or who teach it that 
Boys and girls are taught that 
a sign of higher intellectual at- 
ment to ridicule victories in war 
to ignore the ‘‘warriors.’’ The 
refined 
ls that it is uncouth to give time to 
issing Alexander of Macedon ; Kha- 
‘The 
sar, Hannibal, Napoleon, Grant or, 


ed teachers instruct the 


Sword of Islam;’’ Julius 
ict, any person of outstanding mili- 
No, the modern idea is to 
what the orators said and to ex- 


prowess. 


n how religious progress was ad- 
retarded by various 
eachers and their factions, and who 
ed the tax on wool, and what the 
neial eondition of the country was 


ced or 


the time, ete. Also, the personal 


ts and failings of the military 
ers are emphasized, of course. The 
of Vicksburg or the surrender 


/pomatox is not half so important 


Cc ounter 
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to your ultra-cultured teacher as the 
alleged fact that when Grant became 
President there 


against 


were some scandals 


alleged the administration. 
It is considered debasing nowadays 

to allow history to be so taught as to 

allow the pupil to suspect that the 


Cross of Christianity was defended 


through many centuries only by the 
skill and courage of Christian warriors 
who wielded the sword, and were better 
in that argument 


philosophical debate 


form of than in 
It is never even 
hinted that Moslem hordes today are 
held back 


Christian 


only by the fear of the 
and sailors No 
body would be SO blunt as 10 


that Charles Martel in 732 A 


soldiers 
Insist 
D. did 
a wonderful piece of missionary work 
at Tours, when he finally convinced 
that not 


most pious Caliph, no matter how great 


the Sons of Islam even the 
his fanatic herdes, could hope to de 
well traine i, 


constantly prepare d Christians. 


leat well-equipped and 

It is an undeniable fact that a great 
military defeat often destroys a nation 
and sweeps away a religion at the 
same time. The worship of Baal ended 
armies met their 
The 


shipped by Tutenkhamen are no more 


Carthaginian 
defeat 


when 


final great gods wor- 


have been good 


they 


The Egyptians may 


worshippers, but made poor 
soldiers, and many a conquering horde 
put 


taught them new religions 


them to work in and 


vassalage 


China was for many years the victim 
of pacifism, and its salvation is being 
worked out on battlefields today. 

No, 


being wholly on wind, and you can not 


you can not sustain a human 
wind. 


best 


maintain a nation solely by 


Orators and statesmen ‘get their 


chance when their strongholds are safe 


from the foe. The most astute mis 
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sionaries prefer to work where the 
heathen have first learned to respect 
the Christian prowess at arms. 

You are going to have to teach these 
doctrines, and you are going to have to 
spend time and money to bring about 
a revival of knowledge. Your country 
is suffering from an epidemic of false 
philosophy and foolish fads. People 
are being taught that chin music is 
the only thing worth while, and, that 
next to being an oratorical reformer, 
the moving picture business is the 
highest calling. On stage and screen 
soldiers too frequently are shown as 
dullards or debauchees, and the most 
modern literary idols like to convey 
the idea that love of country, and 
willingness to fight for it, is merely a 
survival of mediaeval ideas, an 
anachronism. 

It is because the public mind, even 
ir childhood, is prepared for the propa- 
ganda of poltroonery that it is easy 
ier tricky politicians to gain power 


“es 


by decrying ‘‘ militarism’’ and assuring 
the mob that the best way to save 
money for the government and reduce 
tuxes is to reduce the Army in size 
and eut a few thousand ‘‘idle soldiers’’ 
off the pay roll. 

The Army will keep on suffering from 
people of this stripe so long as pacifist 
propaganda seems to pay. As long as 
men can get elected by appealing to 
the base and ignoble elements, by 
ereating race hatreds and religious 
antipathies, by attacking our Army 
and by ignoring soldiers and ex- 
soldiers, just so long will you find your 
livelihood threatened and the very 
existence of the nation threatened. 

You will have to help defeat a few 


pacifist candidates for office, and you 


will have to gain the aid of many 


patriotic editors and publishers in get- 


ting the people of the United s 
to understand the danger 
threatens the nation. There ar 
whelming numbers of patriots, but 
are hard to arouse. The enen 
our Army, who fought it prior 
time when the United States e 
the World War, and then had to 
quiet for a time, are back on the 
stronger than ever, and, evicd 
plentifully supplied with money 
made bolder each day by cont 
SUCCESS. 

You will need to select some of 
best spt akers to tour the ecountr 
ecumpaign for you, and they will 
te enlist the services of many ot 
patriotic speakers. 

You will need to take a hint 
certain big railroads. Along th: 
lantie Coast are several railroads w! 
a few years ago were ridiculed « 
viled throughout the country. Va 
ville comedians, comie papers, 
veyors of ‘‘ pointed paragraphs,’’ a 
dinner humorists and popular pa 
told stories illustrative of the 
service, inadequate equipment 
hoggish employees of these railr 
But you don’t hear much of that s 
nowadays. 

The railroads hired a very vigo 
and skilfull newspaper man, who d 
appeared from California several y: 
ago. His job was to get befor 
publie stories showing the courtes) 
réilroad employees, to show how 
railroad saved lives, to show how tli 
president of the railroad worked 
from a track-walker and how r 
kind and generous he was, and to 
civic bodies interested in hearing a! 
that railroad and boosting that 
read, and so on ad infinitum. 

There is not a first-class railroa 


the United States today which has 
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city and propaganda depart- 
nd newspaper business depart- 
re quick to realize that the 
vho complain about or scoff at 
roads fail to constitute a major- 
also, more important, fail to 
the advertising revenues. 
necessary, aS a start in your 
ork, to see to it that the publica- 
iving army and navy news have 
circulation. It is 
for you to have well-edited and 


ly increased 


taining publications operated or 
lled by your own men and cir- 
ng almost wholly among your- 
It is true you need these pub 
lor 


IS 


your own education 
that they are, to 1 
the 


but you are not getting 


or 
ction, and 
siderable extent, text-books of 
calling ; 
them all the service they are 
to give you and which you most 
now. It is not difficult to con- 
you that the United States needs 
sized army, adequately equipped ; 
it is not hard to make you under- 
that it is criminal extravagence 
end thousands of dollars and years 
aining a man to be a good soldier, 
then, by a policy of peculiar econ- 
crowd him out of the army, to 


down expenses. 


What you need to do is to convince 


cle rs. 
it! 


on 't 


Let Old Vox Populi hear 


be so foolishly exclusive in 
matter. There is no use of your 
to Frankfurt, 
Perfumery to 
gzne and Coals to Neweastle. You 


to cireulate your own publications 


ying Sausages 


se to Limbourg, 


ly. When you want to give a good 
nt, give a subscription to a publi- 
n which does you good and does the 
went good; and then go further 


that—see that your publications 


Counter 


— 
‘ 


get onto library tables, put them in 


doctor's offices, law yer’s offices, pastor's 


offices, and wherever people now and 
then have to wait and, while waiting, 
like to Then 


favorite editors to ‘*whoop it up”’ 


read authorize your 
for 
‘* Preparedness and 


You 


of taking a very active part in preach 


. ; - 
Patriotism 


have no cause to be ashumed 


ing preparedness and defe 
strength for this nation 

Make the other 
Show them that 


it is better to be weak and foolish than 


nsive 


fellows ashamed 


your enemies preach 


strong and wise. Let the world know 


that you are the victims now of coward 
ly attacks by people who resent the 
victories you won in war. Let people 
know that the politicians who preach 
pacifism are trying to get the Teutonic 
end freak-cult vote The pro-German 
vote is heavy, but when once the real 
American vote is aroused, the Teutonic 


propagandists can not get very far 


It is up to you 
And now we get down to a few final 
hints on the actual work of spreading 
patriotic ideas throughout the nation 
If you are a careful observer, you 
will have noticed there 


are certain 


newspapers which support anti-army 


These 


newspapers run to red, white and blue 


and anti navy candidates same 
ink on patriotic holidays and get lots 
of soft-soap and sob-stuff news about 
scldiers into print. But, don’t forget 
that they always work to get a wide 
spread circulation among soldiers and 
the 
giorifying Germany and Germans, and 
dare, all 
who ever helped defeat the Germans 


ex soldiers for sole purpose of 


denouncing, so far as they 
These publications are doing you tre 
mendous injury 


They 
public to believe that 


by a very simple 


strategy. first ‘‘edueate’’ the 


England was 
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wrong, France was wrong and Belgium 
was wrong in the World War. They 
that the United States did not 
need to enter the war, and that the 


insist 


people of this nation were tricked into 
‘‘militarists’’ and ‘‘muni- 
plus ‘‘Wall Street.’’ 
Thus they get over the idea that the 


the war by 
tion makers,’’ 
war was ‘‘Unjust.’’ In other words, 
they seek to convince their readers that 
we fought on the wrong side and in a 
that the 


injustice and oppression, 


wrong cause; army was a 
weapon of 
and, after all, was not needed at all. 
You were reminded of this in the pre- 
ceding article, but it is necessary to 


mention the faets again, to bring in 


‘*eounter attack’’ methods. 

Editors who are thus busied in be- 
fouling our Flag are persuading tens 
want an 


of thousands that we don’t 


Army of any considerable size. They 
shout for preparedness—against Eng- 
land or Japan or France, of course 
but they consistently preach doctrines 
which make people consider the Army 
a mere weapon of unprincipled capital- 
ists. They run blazing editorials about 
the need of a bigger Army and a bigger 
Navy, and then put all their strength 
behind the very persons who hate you, 
and who prove it when they get to 
Congress. 

Stop buying any papers that lower 
urge 
all your friends to stop buying them. 
Don’t put money in the pockets of 
your enemies. Keep your money for 


the morale of the nation, and 


the backing of honest men in an honest 
Take the trouble to find out 
the names of magazines or newspapers 


cuuse. 


owned by any notoriously treacherous 
and pro-enemy publisher. Then avoid 
them, and let your friends know why 
That- will be a good 


start for your ‘‘Counter-Attack.’’ If 


you avoid them. 


Counter 


Attack 


you command a company o. 
ment, take the trouble to give 
and informal talk to the men 
outfit now and then, and ask 
help now, in time of peace, 
same zeal they helped pres 


You 
surprised at the results you 


nation in time of war. 
The boys will enjoy a frank t: 


the ‘‘Old Man,”’ 
hint joyfully. 


and they wil 
If once they 

their hopes of future advane 
lessened by pro-poltroon publ 
and by the 


really are dangerous enemies, 


pretended frie: 
notice some good results. 

You men who are eligible a 
means nearly all of you, shou 
the American Legion and M 
Order of the World War or sor 
red organization of war vetera 
gaged in perpetuating id 
patriotism and in upholding 

The <A) 
Join it, ; 
Help th 
bodies of war veterans to organ 
Post Centr: 
Councils, help th 


iss best in the nation. 
Legion upholds you. 

all you can to join it. 

Inter Councils or 
crans’ and 
achieve a perfect unity of purpos: 
the Loyal Legion, the G. A. R 
United Spanish War Veterans a: 
other similar societies. These pat 
organizations are not in politi 
But all of us s 
work in harmony to prevent dislo 


neither are you. 


and pacifists from weakening 
nation and endangering our ver) 
Get the Sons 
Revolution to work with you, and 


all the allies you can get. It is 


ence as a nation. 


tv fight in a good cause, and it is! 
still to maintain what you foug! 
by being willing and ready to 


again. 


The Flag you so proudly 
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ndle with such reverential of the nation; but you can concentrate 
ss, exists today because you your zeal and energy on a campaign 


forefathers preached patriot- to defeat many foes who within our 
proved your patriotism. It nation repudiate the ideals for which 
duty to see that that Flag is that Flag stands, and who unceasing]; 
undefended. You can not go seek to diminish the numbers 
and stake your life in defense trained and tested defenders 


D 


Reenlistment of Soldiers 


of its 


The Chief of Infantry is making an 
endeavor to have officers appreciate the 
value of having the discharged soldier 
reenlist in his old organization on the 
day following discharge. In this con 
nection it is pointed out that the 
soldier thus reenlisted creates a deep 
impression on the minds of the newer 
man and implants the seeds of a simi- 
lar decision in their minds; that the 
number of reenlistments in an organi 
zation indicates in no uncertain man- 
ner the general morale and content- 
ment of the Unit; and that these 
trained soldiers make good material for 
noncommissioned officers and instruc 
tors, thus promoting the efficiency of 
the command. The reenlistment of the 
soldier should not be deferred until 
the day of his discharge. It should 
begin on the day that he joins his com- 
pany. Such a decision is not a hasty 
one. It can only be built up by the 
painstaking care and effort of organi 
zation commanders. 
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Infantry as an Economic Propo- 
sition 
HE 


omy 


time has arrived when econ- 


must be a password of the 
Army. We of the Infantry must make 
it the password to our daily life. But 


you_say *‘How’’—‘in what way can 
it be done?’’ 

Little 
make big things. Let 


of these little things. 


things—many in number 


us diseuss some 


In the first place there seems to be 
a general lack of proper care of Gov 
While this applies 


are 


ernment property. 
generally to all the services, we 
very much concerned in it as Infantry. 
We should 
the use of Government property that 


exercise the same care in 


we would exercise if it were our own 


personal property. 


Look about the orderly room. Our 


eye rests on the typewriter, among 


other things. You know how hard it 


to get a typewriter repaired, or to 


get a new ribbon for it. Has the ma- 


chine been oiled and cleaned every 


week 


the 


as required by regulations? If 


ribbon is a bit worse for wear 


i. ¢., makes a weak impression—has it 


Think of 


means when all the orderly rooms in 


been turned over? what it 
the Infantry want a new ribbon. 
While in the orderly room, examine 
general conditions. Among other 
things, examine your correspondence. 
Are indorsements prepared in the min- 
imum of space, and are they placed in 
the original correspondence where 
space is available, or is a new sheet of 
bond paper, with its necessary copies, 
used? Which is the most economical 
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to you? Utilize blank spac 
original correspondence when 
Do not be afraid to mak 
however, make them neatly. 1 
applies to the use of envelopes 
a convenient personal intervii 
much writing paper and tim 
In all offices the number of 
clerks should be 


mum. <A 


and kept at 


saving will result. 
it out. 

Let us now step down to t! 
Many sn 


cles there are valuable. Are y: 


room for a moment. 


tols, field glasses, compasses, ete 
lock and key? Remember they 
salable value outside. Theft shi 
religiously guarded against. 

should be stolen, is 


they vou 


erty record in such shape t! 
could at once notify the polic 
ties, furnishing correct numb: 
request, among other things, an 
tion of the lists kept in paw: 


The 
through 


property may be re 


prompt action. It | 
done. 

Arms that are in storage as 
those issued to men should be 
arm racks. 
‘‘hoarding’”’ 


Are you supplies 


storeroom ? If so. are they iD 
stored? If all organization co 
ders hoarded property it would 
sitate more purchases by th 

branches. Also, in case of a 
of station by the organization 
not the Government have to ; 
this surplus, or pay for its trai 
tion? Hoarding should be disc 
While it may not amount to ! 


one organization, when all the 
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if the Infantry are considered, 
es large proportions. 

the 
m should be such as to enable 


gements of property in 
nization commander to tell at 
the state of his supplies, both 
iantity and serviceability. If 
lone he will not be asking for 
innecessarily. 

small repairs can be made in 
upany, especially in the field 
ent, both personal and organi- 

Such repairs should be made 
is first 


the weakness observed, 


it delayed until extensive re- 


sé 


ire necessary. A stitch in time 
nine. ’’ 
storing tentage, see that no holes 


Fold 


nd avoid leaks in the future. If 


prior to packing. prop- 


tentage is to be stored for any 
of time, renew the ropes, using 
ld rope for organizational pur- 
yperty in the storeroom should be 
ently inspected, and the imspec- 
should not be perfunctory. As 
is property is servicable it should 
be condemned. Also, when prop- 
s shipped, it should be confined 
smallest number of packages 
sible, in order to take advantage of 
rates. A saving in charges will 
the result. 
lt may be well to speak of the com- 
kitchen 


outside 


before we forget it. 


Whe 


\) 


purchases are made, 

s should be carefully investigated. 
Clothing should be inspected daily. 
the 


Fatigue should be performed 


Small repairs can be made by 


} 
soldier, 


ie denims—not the service uni- 


The uniform should be removed 


donning the blue denim, except 
evere weather. 
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Harness and saddle 


equipment 
should be oiled, even when not in fre 
quent use. 


Wagons, earts, and other animal 


drawn _ transportation should be 


painted, kept in repair, and oiled and 
They 
should be placed under shelter when 


W heels should he bloeked 


transportation 


greased at frequent intervals 


not in use. 


Animal should be 


used when possible, as it is a constant 


expense when not in use, where, on 


the other hand, motor transportation 


deteriorates little in propel 


storage 
Speeding, the use of a large truck when 
a small one will answer the same pur 
and failure to load on 


pose, carry a 


a return trip, are wastes of publi 
money. 

Cooperation with the Post Fire Mar 
shal in perfecting all means of fir 
prevention, lectures on fire prevention, 
followed by fire drills, are economies 


Repairs to flues. root 
leaks, ete 


are economies. 


plumbing, 


made when first observed, 
The heating of two rooms when by 
concentration of men in a single room 
only one need be heated, is a waste of 
public money. 
The care of animals is 


tant. 


very impo! 


An animal properly shod, o1 
treated early in case of sickness or in 
saved to the 


jury, is Government 


Grooming at all times and exercise 
when not at work are necessary for the 
health of the animals, and therefore a 
saving of public funds. Use of graz 
ing facilities at posts will save money 

Wastage also finds its way to the tar 
get range. At a recent inspection it 
was noted that some organizations did 
not salvage the empty riffe shells. On 
practically all ranges old shells from 


previous firings were observed A few 
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This 
may be remedied by having men de- 
tailed to pick up the shells, and all un 


used cartridges dropped 


unused clips were also observed. 


during the 
firing, or better yet, have the range in- 
spected after each firing and hold re- 
sponsible the officer or N. C. O. com- 
manding the organization firing. 
The Survey should be the court of 
Many 
surveys are turned in from our units. 


last resort. excessively large 

Securing reenlistments is also a great 
economy. It saves the training of new 
men, 

Carelessness is a common deficiency 
As applied to the Infantry it may oe- 
cur in the purchase and preparation 
of food, in the care of arms, clothing, 
equipment, barracks, quarters, stables, 
and in the operation and care of trans- 
portation, both animal and motor. 
Whatever may be the necessities in 
war, in time of peace the administra- 
tion of the Army is in large part an 
economic proposition. 

To carry on all military duties with 
as little waste as possible is essential. 
Upon the shoulders of officers and non 
commisioned officers rests the duty of 
eradicating carelessness and wastage 
by good example and by careful in- 
struction and supervision of the vari- 
ous duties performed by the soldier. 

Make every dollar count—help con- 
vince our next Congress that the In- 
fantry is economizing. Our reward 
will surely be great. 

Economy in some things will result 
in getting things for which there is 
a greater need. 

® 
Landscape Targets 
N incorrect impression that land- 
scape targets cannot be obtained 
on requisition from the Ordnance De- 


Chief of 


Infantry 


partment exists in some Ini 
ganizations. They are one of 
valuable utilities for indoo) 
both 


and organizations when used 


door instruction of 


junction with recitations, co 
map problems, sand tables, a 
or service ammunition practi 

For example, a full day o1 
of training may be made very 
ing and instructive by taking 
lem, say, in patrolling. Start 
a recitation and conference o1 
tical principles and method 
brought out in the problem. F 
conference by the first part 
problem conducted on a map 
arriving at a part of the pr 
the map where reproduction 
part of the map ean be mack 
sand table (reproduction sho 
been made previous to the prob! 
as a part of the sand table const 
training), transfer the problen 
sand table, where it is carried o 
the time for opening fire. The 
fer it to the landscape target 
gallery range (or on the target 
and complete with gallery amn 
or service ammunition. 

At a recent inspection the 
landscape targets was demo 
There was a landscape target 
suitab| 
ball car 


There was an 


battalion, erected at a 


on the terrain where 
could be used. 
of twenty-five yards between | 


Rifles had 
harmonized with the target. 


targets. previous!) 

Corporals were required to le: 
squads in proper tactical fo 
from a position from which th 
could not be seen. On arrival 
firing position, the corporals iss 


orders and opened fire. Each 
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sued ten rounds of service am- 
yn. 

completion of the firing the 
squad was moved up to the tar- 
d a eritique was held by the bat- 
commander. 
method of 


instruction affords 


cellent means for indicating to 
e squad leader and the members 
squad their errors. 
posts where terrain is not avail- 
or the firing of service ammuni- 
cood results may be obtained by 
landseape targets on gallery 
es. The results obtained in firing 
gallery ammunition will not per 
be quite so accurate as when serv- 
mmunition is used, but this is not 
ous defect in illustrating the prin- 
es of and methods used in leader- 
target designation, fire distribu- 
control and discipline. 


@ 


Revision of Infantry “Training of 
the Soldier’’ Films 

HERE is a large and growing de- 
mand in the Army of the United 

tes for the use of motion pictures 
an adjunet to military training. 
hologists have stated that about 80 
cent of our lasting mental impres- 
are received through the eye. Be 

as it may, the motion picture as 


nstructional medium has an im- 
tant place in American community 
where it has become a popular 
ns for imparting and receiving in- 
ation. 

requently we are given intensely 
resting glimpses of our country, of 
ropology, manufacturing processes 
the 


Impressions received 


the mysteries of arts and 


from 


ices, 


e films are very clear and lasting. 


Chief of 
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The Chief of Infantry believes in the 


motion picture as an important ad 


junct to training and sees in it great 


possibilities for further development 
It is hoped that a project for the r« 


vision of existing training films and 


the creation of new ones to supplement 


our forthcoming Infantry Training 


Regulations, will soon be undertake: 


The problem calls for much prepara 


tory study and work. One of the firs 


and most important requirements ‘s 


that suitably qualified officers must b 
found to conduct the work. who will 
be eligible to remain on the job fo 


The 


done includes the writing of scenarios 


three or four years. work to bi 


selection of ‘‘loecations’’ and superv! 


sion of the training of the ‘‘actor’’ per 


sonnel, which in this ease will be In 


fantrymen. 

Such a man, having some knowleda 
of the business of making motion pu 
tures, is not easy to find. It is rather 
‘‘out of our line.’’ But this is an In 
fantry job and ‘il shall be done.’ 

Perhaps our readers know of some 
one suitably qualified to take a hand 
We will be glad to hear of such officers 


Cards for Recruits and Discharged 
Soldiers 


N order to make possible the realiza 
tion on the part of recruits that the 
interested in 
16th In 


fantry has an individual talk with each 


Commanding Officer is 
their welfare, the C. O. of the 
recruit shortly after arrival. At the 
conclusion of the talk, a card entitled 
“Things you should do to succeed in 
the Army’’ 


This ecard, which is signed by the C. O., 


is given to the recruit 


contains excellent suggestions and ad 


vice, 
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In a similar way, all men about to for commission as Second Lieu 

be discharged are given a personal of Infantry in the Regular Army 
talk by the C.O. The departing soldier members have also been recomm: 
is then given a signed card—‘‘A part- for commission in the U. S. M 
ing word to men leaving the Sixteenth Corps. 
Infantry.’’ This card brings to each The state of productiveness 
man’s attention the many benefits of other 97 Infantry R. O. T. C. u 
the service, and should be a constant quite in keeping with the abov 
reminder that he is always welcome in 7 
the regiment. : : 

$y this arrangement, which is in ac- Completion of the Officer's Edu 
cord with regulations, the recruit is cation 
impressed by the interest displayed in ame ia an officer, who 
his welfare and the desire to assist him graduate of the Army Scho 
to be a good soldier. The departing the Line, the Army Staff Colleg 
soldier is impressed by the knowledge the Army Staff School, while se: 
that he is not forgotten at the moment as an instructor at the General Se: 
of leaving the regiment, and the re- Schools, requested assignment to 
minder that his service has been ap- mand of a regiment. The Chie! 
preciated. Branch concerned advised that the 

G ficer attend the regular course at 


special service school concerned, bet 


Some Good R. O. T. C. Results 


HE following report from a State 


going to command troops. 
The Adjutant General of the An 
University maintaining an Infan- decided that the detail 
try R. O. T. C. unit illustrates the with 
growth and development of this ac- 


of an ofl 
these qualifications to tak 
course in a special service school 
tivity in the different colleges and uni- incompatible with War Departm 
policy, and further stated: 

Of the 105 members of the sopho- g 


versities. 


Except for attendance at the W 
College, graduation from the Comm: 
the Advanced Course, 68 have signed and General Staff School will comple 


more ¢lass who are eligible to enroll in 


up for the coming school year. Anum- @" officer s military education in so | 
as that object is to be accomplished 


' means of regular courses at Ser 
bers of this class are expected to sign — gehools. 


ber of the remaining 37 eligible mem- 


prior to the completion of the present * * * * * 
school year. 5. Hereafter, therefore, officers 
This university has 36 members of — the character in question will not 
the Senior Class who are eligible for detailed vo take the regular — 
- a special service school. Such off 

may, in exceptional cases, and w! 
Corps. Thirty-three of these students the interests of the Government cl 


commission in the Officers’ Reserve 


will accept the commissions upon their dicate the wisdom of such proced 
be permitted to take a refresher co 


graduation in June. 
a at the special service school of 
Six members of the Senior Class at ranch before being assigned to 


this university have been recommende mand duty. 





Editorial 


merican Legion Opposes Am- 
nesty Seekers 





I T is good to see the American 





Legion actively opposing those 
=] enemies of the country who are 
ecting the activities of the Amnesty 














ers for politieal prisoners. 
(hese Amnesty seekers are contend- 
that the prisoners were convicted 
held for 
ssion of their opinion or 


are now being the ex- 
for their 
ef in free speech. This is pure 


combe. They are serving sentence 

the violation of the laws of the land 
for using every means in their power 
defeat the country in time of war. 
had fair trials that 
ir conviction. 


hey resulted in 

Another contention being advanced 
s that the United States is the only 
of the Allies that has not re- 
eased its political prisoners. 


intry 
As a mat- 
of faet no other country ever had 
any politieal prisoners such as we now 
ve. People of their ilk who were 
nvicted during the war faced a firing 
squad within a few hours after the 
nvietion. 
This being 


amnesty drive is 


ducted by 


con- 
the communists. It is in- 
ided in their program contained in 
official document sent from Moscow 
st year and signed by Bucharin, 
Radek and Kusnen. 

Mr. R. M. Whitney, the Director of 
he American Defense Society who is 
the 


e Reds has dug up the records of 


close touch with activities of 


ne of the leaders and exposes them to 

e light of day. In a talk before the 

\merican Legion Posts at Washington 
said : 


Now, who are the people who are 
seeking amnesty, as it is commanded 
by the Reds of Moscow? First on the 
list are those openly allied with the 
Communists such as the World Wan 
Veterans, representatives of which o1 
ganization picketed the White House 
last month. Then comes the American 
Civil Liberties Union, whose spokes 
men are Roger N. Baldwin, th 
dodger who served time for it during 
the war, Harry F. Ward and John 
Haynes Holmes, people of that 
stripe. This organization has been of 
ficially denounced as the 
versive body always working against 
the best interests of the Then 
the pacifists who, as Moscow demands, 
are trying to abolish the Army of the 
United States, so that when trouble 
comes our enemies will find no trained 
opposition and the overthrow of the 
Government will be that 
easier. 

Among amnesty you 
will always find Upton Sinclair, who 
last week, over his own signature, said: 
‘I have a novel. ‘They Call Me Car 
penter,’ in which I portray the Amer 
ican Legion as lynching Jesus.’” In a 
document, captured at Bridgman, 
Mich., and now a matter of court rec 
ord, the Communists themselves offi 
cially link in their work, with the 
Workers’ Party, the World War Vet 
erans, ete., ‘‘ various radical and liberal 
elements, American 
Civil Liberties Union, groups gathered 
about the liberal press like The Nation, 
The Freeman, the New Republic, lib 
eral and working farmers’ organiza 
tions like the Non-Partisan 

, also men prominent in pub 


craft 


and 


most sub 


State 


made much 


these seekers 


such as the 


League 


lic life who are willing to cooperate, 
such as legislators, editors, clergymen, 
professors and lawyers.”’ 

John Haynes Holmes, who with Bald 
win, the draft-dodger, and Foster the 
\mer 
Liberties Union, on April 
year published what the 


Communist, is an official of the 
Civil 
this 


ican 
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pacifists are aiming at, as follows: 
‘*War will be a crime, the soldier a 
er.minal, the soldier’s uniform a con- 
vict’s garb, the army a disgrace and 
infamy!’’ These are the leaders in 
the United States seeking amnesty as 
demanded by the priest-killing Reds of 
Moseow, whose object is a_ world 
dietatorship of the proletariat—who 
wish to make of the United States an- 
other Red Russia. Some of the 
prisoners have been released. Others 
are being turned loose quietly, so that 
no attention will be drawn to the facts. 
As fast as they are released they leap 
upon a publie platform and denounce 
tne United States, endeavoring to tn- 
cite their hearers to armed insurrection 
against the Government. If you doubt 
this look at the record of Debs and 
Larkin, Ruthenberg, Bob Minor who 
escaped being shot for treason in Eu- 
rope during the war only by political 
pull, Foster and the rest. 

It seems to me that this is clearly a 
Legion job. I believe that if the Amer- 
ican Legion, you men whose buddies 
are lying overseas, their work well and 
nobly done, and who offered and risked 
vour lives for this country, should take 
a determined stand you would again 
save the United States. Mind you, I 
don’t think the Communists and their 
amnesty-seeking allies are going to be 
able to overthrow this Government by 
foree and violence, but that is what 
they are going to attempt and the time 
of the trial is much closer than is gen- 
erally known. The people of this coun- 
try will destroy them but it will be 
after red blood runs in the streets of 
our cities, after starvation and suffer- 
ing have been endured in city and 
country ; in short, after civil war—un- 
less the American people are awakened 
to the danger in time. By organizing 
a national campaign against their ene- 
mies—the Reds and their allies, the 
amnesty seekers, the members of the 
American Legion can serve the nation 
a second time in a war that is no less 
important than the one in which you 
won your right to speak as Americans. 


In Washington’s Time 
HE people who ery out 
the ordinary precautio: 
by the Government t 
guard the country, and call such 
*‘militarism,’’ deploring the te: 
towards war and trying to ¢o 
young men of the republic to 
themselves that never, under a1 
cumstances, will they consent 
arms or take part in any war, a! 
ably proud of the facet that Am 
a free country, and that here t 
opportunity for every one to 
happiness according to the dictat 
his own conscience. They sho 
told, however, that the kind of di 
they preach was once before pr 
in this country, and that but 
extraordinary series of accident 
practice of pacifism would pr 
have left us dominated to this d 
a foreign power. We say “‘ proba 
but perhaps the word ‘“‘cert: 
would be better ; for it is not likel) 


the accidents would happen aga 


they did in making the effort fo: 
dom successful. 

The whole story is told in Was 
ton’s message to Congress, written 
the war was won. The General s! 
that if the people and Congress 
acted with full regard for the me 
were making every sacrifice for lib 
the war would have ended very 
and all the hardships and losses « 
prolonged campaigning would 
been escaped. 

This is what he wrote: 

Had we formed a permanent arn 
the beginning, which, by continu 
of the same men in service, had 
capable of discipline, we never sh 
have had to retreat with a handfu 
men across the Delaware in 1776 tre 
ling for the fate of America, w 
nothing but infatuation of the en 
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ive saved; we should not have cause of the absolute incapacity of 
d all the succeeding winter at superior force. 

erey, with searcely a sufficient 
men to mount the ordinary 
liable at every moment to be 
ed if they had only thought 4rmy, the young men are to take a 
to march against us; we should _ pledge not to serve, military equipment 
e been under the necessity of 
at Brandywine, with an un- 
umber of raw troops, and after- 
f seeing Philadelphia fall a prey 
etorious army; we should not lution. It has been well said, however 
een at Valley Forge with less that it is possible that we shall not find 
alf of the army, destitute of 
ng, in a situation neither to re- 
retire; we should not have seen 
York left with a handful of men : 
we should not have found our- ‘‘imfatuated’’ with town comforts and 
this spring so weak as to be in- gaieties as were the British and th 

by five thousand men, unable Hessians under Clinton. 
tect our baggage and magazines, 
security depending upon a want 
terprise in the enemy; we should 
ve been the greatest part of the ‘°F 4 people and slavery as the natural 
ferior to the enemy, indebted for state, they have no right to ask that 
ifety to their inactivity, endur- there shall be no resistance to aggres 
equently the mortification of see- 
nviting opportunities to ruin them 
inimproved for want of force, 
the country was completely able 
ford: and of seeing the country W@t war, and we have no design upon 
zed, our towns burnt, the inhabi- any people, but we do want to continue 
plundered, abused, and murdered in peaceful possession of what is our 
impunity from the same cause. 


a 


According to the latest preaching of 


non-resistance, we are not to have an 


and training are to be abandoned, and 
we are to retrograde to the situation 


described by the great man of the Revo 


a second Washington to save us from 
the enemy, and it is also quite possible 


that the new enemy may not be so 


Unless the pacifists are willing to 


preach poverty as the proper condition 


sion; and if that is true, they have no 
right to ask that there shall be no army 


and no preparation for war. We do not 


own, and this we cannot expect to do 
ck of system, weakness of the form unless we are able to defend ourselves 
overnment and disloyalty on the against the robber nations. 

t of a considerable part of the pop- 

tion were all contributing causes to 

vroduet of this near-disaster, but The Reds 

main cause was the prevalence of ft T is interesting to note the sud 
sm, and the lack of the sentiment [& den rush of publicists of a cer 
was needed to support a war of tain kind to assure the Ameri 
se. There had been no prepara- can people that ‘‘ The red radical move 


: for the war, and after the war be- ment is just nothing,’’ as a speaker 


there was no warlike sentiment recently put it in addressing a promi 


upheld the revolutionary move- ment Washington woman’s club. 
Washington triumphed in spite As a matter of fact a concerted ef 
lifieulties that would have dis- fort is being made to blind the eyes of 
wed another man, and he himself the American people to the fact that 
res that it was a victory won be- red radicalism, directed from Moscow 
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by Lenin, Trotsky and that precious 
group of enemies of civilization, is so 
rapidly on the increase in this country 
that preparations are even now being 


‘ 


made for the ‘‘armed insurrection’’ by 
which the Communists hope to over 
throw the Government of the United 
States and establish in its place a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, to be sub 
servient to the Soviet ring in Moscow. 

This campaign of propaganda has 
been carefully timed. A score or more 
of admitted Communists are about to 
go to trial in Michigan for violation of 
the laws of the state. The Moscow 
headquarters has just sent to the 
United States instructions to the Com- 
munist Party of America to come out 
into the open as a ‘‘Legal Political 
Party,’’ admitting that it has been ex- 
isting secretly and growing in strength 
underground in this country for sev- 
eral years until now it has strength to 
come into the open and defy the Gov- 
ernment which it seeks to overthrow. 

Certain people, high in official life, 
of radical tendencies, are demanding 
recognition of Soviet Russia. And 


radical publications in this country, 


with a total of two million copies 
monthly, are continuously urging all 
who read them to write to the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, Senators and 
Congressmen insisting upon immediate 
recognition of Russia. 

The pacifist group is also driving 


hard, through its various c! 
other ramifications. They ai 
stroy the armed force of th 
States, though they never 
chance suggest that the gr 
powerful army of Soviet Russ 
armed or even reduced. This 
particularly active at the pres 
as it is important to the Reds 
resistance of the United States 
imized, if not entirely destroye: 
the armed uprising takes plac 
The amnesty seekers are 
busying themselves in the end 
foree the United States to pard 
radicals who violated laws a 
being punished for that violati 
effort is being made by them t 
amnesty for any law violators 
the Reds who sought to erippl 


country in time of war. These p 


are interested only in those who art 


record as willing to help in th 
throw and destruction of this cow 
Lenin has said, in his latest 
statement as to the strength 
Communists that Russia, a count 
150,000,000 people, is now being | 


by the Red Army and 422,875 | 


munists. In the same statement 
says that the Communists in Am 


and their active supporters 1 

422,000. And yet there are thos 
would lull the American peop! 
insecurity by belittling the mena 


has already made such a begin: 


; 


yp 
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General Pershing Endorses Boy 
Scouts 

ENERAL PERSHING has en- 
dorsed the Boy Seout 

and 





move- 





ment the idea of having 








s of the Army actively participat- 
it. There follows a copy of the 
al’s letter on the subject to Mr. 

; E. West, Chief Seout Executive : 

have received a copy of a resolu- 

ecently adopted by the National 

il, Boy Seouts of America, in 
the hope is expressed that Army 

Navy men may take a greater ‘in- 
in the organization. You ask my 

ration in bringing this to the at 

n of the Army with a view to 

raging active participation by a 

ter number of Army men. 

e Scout program being nonmili- 
in character, it is true, as sug- 
| in the resolution that some 

y officers have hesitated to take 

ve part in fearing it 
vht ereate misunderstanding, but | 
sure, from the information you have 
me, that making known 

s resolution, expressing the earnest 

esire of the leaders of the Boy Seout 

Movement for a greater degree of co- 
peration, will this 
sunderstanding. 

\fter earefully reviewing the activi 

ties of the Boy Seouts of Ameriea, 
r progvam, objectives, leadership 
actual accomplishments, I do not 
that I should be very 

| to see members of the Army every- 
where take such active part in scouting 
as official duties and local conditions 
nerusié: 

‘hat the Boy Seout Movement has 
dy recruited a group of over 130,- 
men giving volunteer service in 
ter building and_ citizenship 
ing, and that over 2,000,000 boys 
\merica have been helped by this 

vram is a remarkable accomplish- 

I feel that the work is 


scouting, 


resented to 


serve to remove 


tate to Say 


one 


with which any soldier should be 
to be associated 

Such association would be of 
fit in many The leadership of 
boys develops qualities which aid in the 
leadership of men, and active 


proud 


he ne 
way s 


scout 
service would give valuable experiences 
to many of our which they 
might not otherwise get in 


peace, 


officers 
time of 
Moreover, the responsibility ol 
setting an example to boys who have 
adopted a standard as high as that ex 
pressed in the Scout oath and law must 
react on the leader in a manner entirely 
to his benefit and to that of those with 
whom he associates 

Having kept in close toueh with the 
work of the Boy Scouts, I thoroughly 
approve of its object for the good it 
does the boy, and further, | approve 
of it as a soldier for the good it 
to those be ealled 


serve as luturs 


does 


who may upon to 


our defenders, and 


finally, as an American citizen I ap 


prove of it for the training it gives in 
preparing the boy to be a worthy citizen 
ot his country. 


I feel that it is a distinct recognition 


of the high qualifications of Army men 


to be asked to participate in a move 
ment which has accomplished so much 
for the youth of the land and which 
has so much of promise for the future 
The Secretary of War, with whom I 
have discussed the matter, joins me in 
hoping you may find many Army men 
who will appreciate and take advantage 
of this opportunity to become useful 
workers in a great undertaking 
Very sincerely yours 
JOHN J. PERSHING 
el 


man stavs to ar 


“That 
hour 


young unearthly 


every night.” said an irate modert 


father to his youngest 
ing. “What does your mother say 


“Well, dad,” the modern young woman re 


daughter one morn 


ibout it 


plied, as she turned to go upstairs, “she say 


that men haven't changed a bit.”-—Ez 
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Massed Colors of the Units That Participated in the Big Memorial Parade at 


Portland, 


Patriot’s Day 
ATRIOT’S DAY is an anniver- 

sary dear to all New 
landers those of 
England descent. 


Eng- 

New 

It commemorates the 

battle of Lexington and Concord, April 

19, 1775, when, 

‘By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

There first the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard ’round the 
world.”’ 


and 


Portland, Maine, this year celebrated 
the anniversary in a striking and im- 
pressive manner. A parade of repre- 
sentatives of Civil War, Spanish War 
and World War veterans, 
and National Guard troops, 
sailors from the Coast Guard and Naval 
Reserve, patriotic societies, Boy Scouts 


and High School Cadets terminated at 


Regular 
Army 


the State Armory, where the ceremony 
of ‘‘The Trooping of the Colors’’ fol- 
lowed. A detachment of the 5th In- 
fantry, headed by the 5th Infantry 
Band, led the parade. 

The colors cited at the ceremony in 


Maine. 


the Fifth hb 
Coast Defenses of Portland, ( 
Coast Guard Cutter 
Coast Defense of Maine, C. A 
S. Naval 14th Divis 
District Brigade; Grand Arm 

Republic, two posts with five 
flags of the Civil War, four 

in the Ist Division of the 19t! 
Corps and one by the 17th 

American Legion, four posts; V: 
of Foreign Wars; Knights o 

Elks; Rotary Club; Kiwanis 
Boy Seouts: High School Cad: 


armory were: 


Oss ipe i} 


Reserve, 


Immense crowds watched th 
and the passage of the colors wa 
where marked by bare heads an: 
titude of the deepest respect 
pacifists or others of their | 
present, they must have plaii 
that it was not their day. 

* * « 


The N. C. O. Legislation 
HE bill for the increas: 


percentages of non 
we sioned officers provide: 
section 4b of the National Def 


is being loosely referred to in 1 
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ne designed to save nonecommis- 
fficers from being demoted. It 
ng of the kind. This legislation 
sed absolutely on the needs and 
ments of the military. service. 
the Army was reduced to an en- 
strength of 125,000 men and the 
istment was made in accordanee 
law it was found that 
was not a sufficient number of 
the first 
grades to earry on the work that 


the new 


umissioned officers of 
ess had preseribed for the Army. 
dition there was an insistent de- 
for a large number of noncom- 
ned officers for duty with the 
al Guard and Re- 

which duty even 
ered by Congress when the Na- 


Organized 
was not 
Defense measure was before the 
When the approximate extent 
shortage became manifest the 
of the ealled 
for a detailed statement showing 


branches were 
equirements of their respective 
hes and exactly what they pro- 
to do with each and every non- 


nissioned officer that they called 


check 


reports and based upon them the 


After a most careful on 


percentages were calculated and 


ted in the proposed legislation that 


er of 


presented to Congress and passed 
he Senate as Senate Bill No. 4037. 


' additional noneommissioned of- 


proposed, were conclusively 


| to be necessary to provide those 


ided in the peace strength Tables 


ganization; to provide the neces- 


overhead in the various branches 


atter what the strength of the 
may be and to provide men for 
with the National Guard and Or- 


ed Reserves. 


the time there happened to be a 


noncommissioned officers 
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surplus in the Army. These had been 
the of 


greater strength than it is at the pres- 


promoted when Army was 
ent and they had been carried over by 
the War Department through the sev- 
eral until the 
could be made wiih the least hardship 
on them or with the idea that perhaps 
the Army might he allowed an increase 
to at least 150,000 men, which would 


take care of some of 


reductions demotions 


them 
Incidentally the proposed legislation 
would have saved a number of noneom 
missioned officers from being ce moted 
on March 31, but it was a collateral is 
sue, not the aim of the measure, and 
the that it be 
allowed to get idea 


idea was should not 


abroad Such an 
will certainly have a detrimental effect 
the 


again. 


on proposal when it comes up 
The Army makes this fight for 
an inerease in the percentage based ab 
solutely on the needs of the sé rvice, 
that the 


proposition must be founded if it is te 


and it is on that contention 
be won. 

If the legislation is gotten through 
Congress there will be certain vacancies 
to be filled and it is reasonable to sup 
pose that the noncommissioned officers 
who were demoted last month will be 
given the preference and restored to 
their old grades. Again this is only a 
collateral incident to the matter. 

* * * 


Infantry Day at Sheridan 


HERE was some high-stepping 
at Fort Wednes 
day, April 18, and the roads 
found 
Infantryman was met 


Sheridan, on 


whenever an 


The skies had 


been weeping for the last four days 


were too narrow 


but today old Sol came out smiling m 
perfect accord. 
for the 


and it 


At Home 


Sheridan 


This was the last 
Fort 


season at was 
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The Hop Room at Fort Sheridan on Infantry Day. 


Infantry Day. The Staff, the Cavalry 
and Artillery had had theirs and the 
Infantry boasted that there would be 
but one At Home Day so far as the 
Exhibition end of the day was con- 
The made little 
but said, ‘‘ Just Wait.’’ 


Krom the smiles on the countenance 


cerned. ladies noise 


of the Commanding Officer of the 2d 


Infantry, reflected everywhere (and 
should the Army run short of varnish 
to 


blame for the Quartermaster, Captain 


and paint you will know whom 
William Cassiday, was unable to tell 
how many barrels he had ordered) it 
must have been a perfect day. 

The farcical attempts to duplicate the 
stunts of the other branches were re- 
ceived with applause by the spectators. 
Intermingled with drills of precision 
and field demonstrations were amusme 
incidents of general interest which kept 
the of 
‘*Spark Plug”’ 


making good. 


crowd in a roar laughter. 


surprised everyone by 


The opening of the exhibiti 
Infant 
including Machine Gun (\ 


spectacular, the entire 
fit, 
and field wagons (and let’s not 
the varnish) including regiment: 
commanded by Col. F. B. Wats 
Infantry, marehed in 
and saluted. 

Fifty yards of wire entang! 
laid 


allowed is 


8144 minutes. Th 
The n 


also 


were in 
30 minutes. 
up of a trench was good 
sole enemy left, personified by 
the 


Staff, commonly called Sergeant 


known private of Recreat 


ily found the one open window 


yet has not been heard from. 


LADIES THE FRO 
The 


from. 


THE TO 
But!!! 


heard 


ladies have 1 
been They should 
come first but we kept the best 

last. Not enough adjectives are 
able to describe the astonishme: 
played and expressions voiced 
the officers’ club was entered 
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ce which followed the exhibition 
nd stunts. 
adies had been seen going to and 
| it was considered a good indi- 
/f spring but the secret was laid 
is date. The hall was decorated 
ttiee work around the windows 
clinging vines and morning 
lattice work over the front of 
we in pagoda style covered with 
a. butterflies shading the lights 
verted Japanese sunshades with 
s at end of each spoke, made a 
» as refreshing as the attendants 
‘eleomed the guests, led by Mrs. 
n. And let us not forget the 
bowl; the contents were excel- 
even though it did not taste of 
We did not ascend the 
the drinkers found 


but judging from signs of satis- 


r days. 
where tea 
n as they emerged and reached 
wer level, it must have been most 
actory. 
- 2d Infantry Band which re- 
so much praise from the press 
cattle Creek last summer was pre- 
Mr. Ludwig 
leader, led the orchestra 


nant throughout. 
band 
at the officers’ club. 
post was honored by the presence 
Gen. Harry C. Hale, Maj. Gen. 
Bell, Jr., Captain Evans, Com- 
int U. 8S. Naval Training Station, 
Mr. Emerson Hough, author. 
Headquarters turned out in full 
sth, being represented by Col. F. 
dwell, Chief of Staff; Col. Sam- 
V. Ham, G-1; Col. Manus 
skey, G-2; Col. Frederick G. 
nger, G-3; Maj. J. P. Smith, G-4; 
Charles C. Smith, Corps Ad- 
and their wives and friends. 


General Hale returned from leave in 
time to attend the last At Home of 
the season at Fort Sheridan and as- 
sumed his duties as Corps Commander 
which post has been occupied during 
his absence by Gen. Geo. V. H. Moseley, 
Fort 
will take command of the activities of 


commanding at Sheridan, who 


the summer training 
Custer, Mich. 


camp at Camp 


J. P. Vacnon, 
Major, Infantry, 
12th Inf., Brig. Staff. 
* . * 
Voice over the phone: “Is this the club?” 
Dusky Attendant: “Yassum.” 
V. O. T. P.: “Is my husband there?” 
DD. A.: “No’m, he ain’t here.” 
V. O. T. P.: “But wait; I haven't given you 
his name.” 


D. A.: “Yessum, lady, ah knows. Dey ain't 
nobody’s husban here, ever, no time.” 


19th Infantry Horse Show 

ERVICE COMPANY won the 
First 
Transportation 


Horse and 
Show of the 
Schofield Barracks, 


Semi-annual 


19th 
H. T., at a successful demonstration 
April 7, 
1923, with a total of 108 points. Its 


Infantry, 
given Saturday afternoon, 


nearest rival was Headquarters Com- 
pany with 36 points; next in order 
nif _i 


pany 11 and ‘‘H’’ Company 4. 


were ‘‘M’’ Company 34, Com- 

The rivalry exhibited by the organi- 
zations participating was only equalled 
by the interest the 
spectators by the feature event of the 


aroused among 
program, which was Ladies Equitation 
Contest in the three gaited class. It 
was the first time that the ladies of a 
regiment had entered a horse show in 


Schofield Barracks. The event was 
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‘ 


won by Mrs. G. Proctor, wife of 1st 
Lieutenant Proctor, who gave an ex- 
cellent The other 
ladies who claimed red, yellow and 


white ribbons were Mrs. A. T. Knight, 


demonstration. 


wife of Captain Knight, Mrs. ©. ©. 
Fenn, wife of Mrs. 
Harry J. Collins, wife of Captain Col- 


lins. The sportsmanship prize, consist 


Captain Fenn, 


ing of a basket of flowers, was awarded 
to Mrs. J. M. Coleman. 

Captain H. J. Collins, commanding 
Service Company, won the officers’ 
mount event, riding his beautiful mare 
First Lieutenant M. C. 


Headquarters 


‘*Lady.”’ 
Forde, 

Company, won the red ribbon with his 
‘‘Rex.’’ Captain F. H. Tate, 
commanding ‘‘D’’ 


yellow ribbon for third 


commanding 


mount 
Company, was 
awarded the 
place. He rode his favorite mount 
‘*Goldie.’’ The 
First Lieutenant G. 
First Lieutenant J. H. Willis and First 


Lieutenant A. F. Sullivan. 


other participants 


were Proctor, 


the 
show was the heavy. hunters class in 
which both officers and enlisted men 
participated. 


Another interesting event of 


This event was won by 
Sergeant Warner, Service Company, 
riding ‘‘Ben.’’ The other winners in 
order were Corporal Hackos, Head- 
quarters Company, Lieutenant Forde 
and Captain Collins. 

The enlisted event 
brought out a large class and devel- 
oped into a close contest. Sergeant 
Warner again carried off the blue rib- 
bon for Service Company, while Ser- 
geant Seewold won the red ribbon for 
‘“‘M”’ Company, with the aid of 
**Swipes,’’ his mount; Corporal 
Hackos took the yellow ribbon for 


men’s mounts 
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Headquarters Company, and ( 
McAllister, mounted on ‘‘(} 
nosed out a large class of co) 
for the white ribbon. 

In the high jump event | 
Cobb, riding ‘‘Lady Frolic,’’ 
a large field of officers and 
men. Corporal Hackos took 
place and Captain Collins ea; 
third place. 

Another event which was tho: 
enjoyed by the spectators was {| 
die mules. The enlisted men of mou: 
organizations put the mules throug 
‘‘Course of Sprouts,’’ including wall 
This event 
was won by Sergeant Hughes, Servic: 
Private Hughe 
Company, 


trot, canter and jumping. 
Company, while 
Headquarters carried 
second place. 

The other events in the show we 
four-line teams; pairs of mat 
mules; guns and ammunition 
pairs of packers; harnessing up; light 
hunters; Indian Stake Race and mus 
eal chairs. During the show the 1% 
Infantry Band rendered a concert 
der the direction of Warrant Offi 
H. Sholtzen. The officials were Judg 
Captain C. J. Mathews, 21st Infantry 
Captain C. D. De Ware, 21st Infantry 
Captain P. H. Shea, 11th Field Art 
lery; Captain Samuel Harrison 
Infantry ; Captain Neil Edmond, 35t 
Infantry and Lieutenant F D. G 
35th Infantry. The 
charge of the arrangements consisted 
of Captain Harry J. Collins, First 
Lieutenant M. C. Forde, First Lieute: 
ant Harry G. Dowdall and First lieu 
tenant G. Proctor. Captain C. C 
acted as clerk of the course and 


Lieutenant R. W. Burke was t 


committer 
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r. Asilver mounted Koa Wood 

mated by Kemo Farm, Ltd., was 

ed to Service Company for scor- 

e largest number of points. A 

‘vse blanket, donated by Charles 

e, was given to the winner of 
ur-line team event. 

jor General Charles T. Menoher, 

on Commander and staff; Briga- 

General Joseph E. Kuhn, Brigade 

mander and staff, together with 

the ladies and a large delegation from 

other regiments in the division were 

present. The affair was held on the 

19t) Infantry Parade, which is consid- 

ered one of the most picturesque pa- 

ade grounds in possession of the 

The 


awarded to the winners of the various 


\merican Army. prizes were 


events at the conclusion of the show by 


> 


the Regimental Commander, Colonel 
R. M. Brambila, who congratulated the 
winners and thanked all participants 
for their cooperation. 

* * * 


\ Grand Rapids business man employs two 
negroes to work in his garden, which he per- 
sonally oversees. 
ippear. 

“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“In de hospital, suh.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that hap- 


One morning Sam did not 


“Well, Sam he been a-tellin’ me ev’ry morn- 
in’ foh ten days he gwine to lick his wife 


’” 


‘cause o’ her naggin’. 
“well” 
“Well, yestiddy she done overheah him, 
dats all.” 
pot 


The 22d Carries On 

AY by day, in every way, etc.’ 
things are looking up in the 
22d Infantry, Georgia’s regi- 
That’s the word that comes from 
Fort MePherson where Lt. Col. James 
M. Kimbrough has been at the helm 


’ 


rere 
a a 


ment. 
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for the past several weeks. Regimental 
parades and escort to the color are now 
of daily occurrence and hosts of people 
are coming out from the city to enjoy 
them. Much time is being given over 
to Infantry training and the author- 
ities are given the assurance that the 


whole regiment will be right on the job 


and ready for any service that may be 


demanded of it, at Camp McClellan 


The morale and spirit 
is on the up-hill climb and is nearing 
the top. 


this summer. 


A distinetive regimental in 
signia incorporating the features of the 
coat of arms is in process of adoption 
and as soon as approved by the War 
Department will be 
sued. 


produced and is 
Colonel Kimbrough is to be eon 
gratulated on the splendid work he is 
doing with the regiment 


> > > 


The stingiest man was scoring the hired 
man for his extravagance in wanting to carry 
a lantern in going to call on his best girl 

“The idea!” he scoffed “When iI 
courtin’ I carried a lantern; I 
the dark.” 


The hired man proceeded to fill the lantern 


“Yes,” he said sadly, “and look what you 
got.” Exchange 


was 
neve! went in 


* t + 
Co. G, 3lst Infantry, Wins 


N the winning of the annual In- 
fantry Company Champion- 

ship of the Philippine Depart 
ment Military Tournament, Company 
**G,”’ 3lst Infantry, commanded by 
Captain C. M. Easley, has brought a 
signal honor to the regiment. For the 
past several years this event has been 
won by a Philippine Scout Company 
and the competition this year was 
keener than ever. The determination 
of the winner hinges upon many fac- 


tors. Company Inspection counts 25 
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per cent; close order drill counts 25 
per cent, and Field Firing 50 per ¢ent. 
In the latter the deployment and ap- 
proach made is given a value of 15 per 
cent; control a value of 15 per cent, 
and the number and distribution of the 
hits on the target 20 per cent. A com- 
pany must also have the entire per- 
sonnel, to a man, present and partici- 
pating in the competition. The 3lst 
Infantry is stationed in the City of 
Manila, where facilities for drill and 
field training are more or less limited, 
so that the troops are handicapped in 
entering into a competition with 
troops stationed where excellent facili- 
ties exist for this class of trainmg. In 
the final count, Company ‘‘G’’ won, 
with a margin of 51% points over all 
competitors. This was accomplished 
through the united efforts of all the of- 
ficers and men of this splendid com- 
pany. 
* * * 

It is said that an unsophisticated farmer’s 
son went to the city to seek his fortune. 
Two weeks passed without a word from him. 
Then one afternoon his-father received the 
following note: 

“Dear Father—Meet 
bridge after dark. 
or a suit of clothes. 


me under the old 
Bring with you a blanket 
I have a hat.” 


What Happened to Laish 


N my self-imposed course in 
rs) ) 
a1 


Bible reading and study I came 
GD] today upon the Eighteenth 
Chapter of the Book of Judges. It is 
one of the most powerful stories in all 
literature with which I am acquainted. 
It is a story for all good Pacifists. I 
eall it: What Happened to Laish. 


And in those days the tribe of the 
Danites sought them an inheritance 
to dwell in; for unto their day their 


inheritance had not fallen t 
among the tribes of Israel. 
children of Dan _ sent 

men to spy out the lan 

Then the five men depart and 
came to Laish and saw the peop! ‘here. 
in, how they dwelt in security, afte; 
the manner of Zidonians, quiet aid 
cure, for there were none in t! 
possessing authority (power 
straint, by another rendering 
might put them to shame in a: 
(might do them any hurt), ani 
WERE FAR FROM THE ZIDONIANS 
HAD NO DEALINGS WITH ANY MAN 

(Verse 27): ‘‘And they tool 
which Micah had made, and the 
that he had, and came into Lais! 

a people quiet and secure, AND s) 
THEM WITH THE EDGE OF THE sW 
and they burnt the city with fir: 
And there was no DELIVERER, b 
it was far from Zidon, and th: 
no dealings with any man.’’ 

Could there ever possibly lx 
ideal pacifistic conditions? 

And having finished my chapter, | 
picked up my journal just arrived, and 
in ‘‘ Varied Ground’’ read ‘‘Couéisn 
9? 


Pacifism,’’ coming down to the quota 


tion from the Freeman: 

A nation with honest intentions, 
with no crime on its conscience, needs 
no army or navy. 

And the Danites had only six hun- 
dred fighting men! 

JoHN H. O’Connor, 
Colonel, 353d Infantry 
* * * 


Little Harold had just returned from a 
trip with his parents. Somewhere during the 
journey he had picked up some highly deco 
rative phrases which he proceeded 
out on his small sister. She was ver) 
erly shocked. 

“Harold!” she exclaimed. “You'll 
go to Heaven if you use such naughty \ 

“Well,” replied Harold resignedl) 
just been to New York, Boston, Chic 
Atlantic City. Gosh! A fellow can’t 
to go everywhere, can he?” 
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92 N recognition of the signal serv- With the regiment since 1900 for a 
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- The Famous Ninth Infantry Punch Bowl 
The names of officers who have served in the regiment are to be engraved on the cups 





ently an officer’s service with this 
grand old regiment and the names of 
many of our leading soldiers of this 
century will be included. In view of 
the considerable expense involved and 
the fact that it would make a consid- 
erable drain on the regimental fund 
were it to stand the entire cost, the 
regimental authorities have decided to 
call upon each of the ex-officers of the 
regiment to contribute fifty cents each 
to defray the cost of engraving. Offi- 
cers desiring to contribute to the cause 
should send their contributions to Capt. 
H. M. Adjutant of the 
regiment at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


* * * 


Henderson, 


The old-timer, much against his will, had 
been dragged to town to attend a party 
where the female of the species were in the 
large majority. The ladies pestered him for 
a story of one of his adventures in the serv 
ice. 

After describing an experience in the 
Philippines, he wound up by telling them of 
a shipwreck. 

“The transport was wrecked and I was 
washed upon the shore of a small island 
There I found a tribe of wild women without 
tongues.” 

“Mercy,” exclaimed one of the 
“couldn’t they talk?” 

“No’m,” snapped the old file, “That’s what 
made ’em wild.” 

(And now old-timer is eating regularly at 
the company mess.) 


ladies, 


Foreign Service Details 


ECENT War Department in- 

structions require that the In- 
a fantry Officer strength of the 
foreign service garrisons be brought up 
to a 100 per cent status this summer. 
In view of this a considerable number 
of Infantry Officers are destined for 
overseas duty. There are about two 
hundred Lieutenants of Infantry who 
have had no foreign service and conse- 
quently stand number 1 on the list. 
It is understood that this number will 
take care of the replacements that are 
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necessary up to July 1, 1924, 
nish a sufficient number in ad 
bring the garrisons up to 100 ; 
There are about 90 captains at 
of the roster and it is estimat 
number will be sufficient to ta 
of the requirements up to July 
It is most diffieult for personne] 
to make estimates on the requi: 
that will hold out. This is du 
fact that officers on foreign ser, 
authorized to request an extensio 
the tour for a year and it is 
known very far in advance just 
many are going to take advant 
the privilege. A large percent 
the vacancies on foreign servic 
in the Hawaiian Department 
Panama, so that the bulk of this year’s 
increment will have to go to these tw 
stations. It is to be noted that 
officers have expressed a preference: 
China and the Philippine Islan 
some of them must necessarily | 
appointed as there will be no va: 
for them at these stations. 
* * * 

A little chap was offered a chance to sper 
a week in the country, but refused. Coaxing, 
pleading, arguing, promising of untold wo 
ders, alike brought from him nothing but t 
stubborn ultimatum: “No country for m 

“But why not?” some one asked finally 

“Because,” he responded, “they hav 
thrashin’ machines down there, an’ it’s | 
enough here where it’s done by hand.” 
terior. 

+ * > 


Efficiency Ratings 


HE classification rating of off 

cers of the Army is based upo! 

RE the efficiency reports rendered 

by their superior officers and includ 

the further factors of the importance 

of the duty performed during th 

period covered by the report, the lengt! 
of this peried and the judgment « 
officer who makes the report. W 
spect to this latter factor the Of 





ief of Infantry has made an in- 
ng study of efficiency reports that 
been submitted within the past 
| years and based on this has ar- 
‘*rating 
for officers who are called 


at what may be called a 
on’’ 
These officers are 
raters, 


to rate others. 
das high raters 
low raters. The results have been 
ated and it is understood will be 

| in the future in arriving at a final 
ting of officers and in revising their 
This rat- 
r equation will be of particular value 
with resepet to finally wetermining the 
degree of unfavorable reports and it is 
to be expected that a low rating made 
by an officer who habitually rates low 
will have less effect on the record of 
an officer than would be the case if he 
were rated by an offier having a normal 
or high equation. An 
amount of work has been done to insure 
that justice is done an officer in the 
matter of his efficiency reports and if 
rating officers throughout the 
take the care that 
should be given to the subject it would 


normal 


ngs from year to year. 


enormous 


service 


would time and 


tend to improve the system and insure 


fairness to all concerned. 
oe 

“Man,” said the woman sternly, “will wake 
ip one morning and find that the world is 
being ruled by women.” 

“Um!” sneered her husband. 
woman, that.” 

“What's just like a woman?” she demanded. 

“Why,” he answered deliberately, “to take 
idvantage of a man when he sleeps.”—Kan- 

* City Star. 


“Just like a 


, 


* * S 

Army Relief Carnival at Clayton 
1E Army Relief is just $439.35 
richer by virtue of the street 
# fair and carnival given by the 
33d Infantry Branch at Fort Clayton 
on the evening of April 5. The affair 
was staged under the leadership of 
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Mrs. William O. 


ably assisted by the officers and ladies 


Johnson W ho was 


of the regiment. The features and con 
cessions included all of the ordinary 
attractions with many unusual ones in 
addition. The big dance hall proved 
to be one of the most popular places 
the ladies being careful to eollect a 
small fee from each of their partners 
for the dance. 
Farnsworth and Major and Mrs. Gerow 


Major General and Mrs 


were the guests of the evening and eon 
tributed the 
affair a grand success. The splendid 
33d Infantry 


for the oceasion. 


much towards making 


fand furnished music 


o * . 


\ little girl from the city had been visit 
ing in the country, and was being questioned 
kind of time she had. Finally 


“I bet vou don’t even know 


what 
said, 


as to 
some one 
how to milk a cow.” 

“Bet I do,’ she said 

She was pressed for particulars, and ex 
plained: “You take the cow into the barn 
and give her breakfast food and water and 
crankcase.” —Prairie 


then drain her 


" 
Farmer. 


you 


* * > 


Horse Show at Fort Hamilton 


MRT Hamilton, N. Y., 
Infantry garrison is putting on 
a big horse show on May 19, 
which is open only to the people of 
Long Island and the members of the 
Army of the United States. The affair 
is for the benefit of the Army Relief 
Fund. The 


mounts which are to be judged by their 


the new 


events include saddle 
quality, manners, paces and conforma 
tion with gaits to be shown at walk, 
trot and canter; polo mounts to be 
judged by their manners, handiness, 
speed and conformation all to be shown 
with mallet; jumpers, to be judged by 
manners and style of jumping in which 
performance only is to count; military 
mounts, officers chargers, to be ridden 
by officers in uniform and to be judged 
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on appearance, conformation, military 
schooling, field performance and jump- 
ing; troopers mounts to be ridden by a 
soldier in uniform and to be judged 
under the same conditions as the offi- 
cers’ chargers; saddle mules to be 
judged on conformation, condition and 
performance to be ridden under stock 
saddle by soldiers in uniform. Trophies 
will be awarded for first and second 
place in each event and ribbons for the 
first four places. 

This is the first of a series of events 
for the season that are being planned 
by Col. Elvin H. Wagner, who has done 
so much in the past year at Fort Hamil- 
ton to bring the Army into closer 
touch with the people of Long Island. 


A young couple on their honeymoon 
stopped off at Buffalo for a few days to 
take in the Falls. To while away time one 
evening while his wife was dressing for din- 
ner her husband picked up a copy of Snappy 
Stories. ; 

Presently the bride tiptoed over to his 
chair and glanced over his _ shoulder. 
“Heavens!” she exclaimed, “I’ve married a 
bookworm.” 

an ae 


Polo at Snelling 


LANS are being made by 

Colonel Bjornstad for the play- 
ween ing of the Annual International 
Polo Tournament at Fort Snelling this 
year. The prize is the handsome Sifton 
Trophy presented by Maj. John W. 
Sifton, of Winnepeg, Canada, and 
played for by teams from Fort Snell- 
ing, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Winne- 
peg. The trophy is now held by the 
3d Infantry Team which won it last 
year at Winnepeg. The tournament 
this year promises some fast play and 
will easily be the leading sporting event 
of the Middle Northwest. Fort Snell- 
ing’s polo field is one of the finest in 
the country. 


Infantry Equipment Notes 
HE new type of pract 
munition for the light 

HW has been approved 
Equipment Branch of the | 
Staff and will be placed on th: 
schedule for issue to organ 
This ammunition has been w 


periment and test for a long t 











How the Raincoat and Extra Shoes 
Carried in the 26th Infantry 


takes a lot of the danger out « 
handling of this highly destructiv 
munition when it is used for p! 
purposes and at the same time ' 
the conditions for which it is int: 
—that of indicating point of 


{re 
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excessive fragmentation. The 
munition will be welcomed by 
witzer platoons as a great ad- 
wer the old method of handling 
service ammunition in prac- 
some time the Infantry Board 
id under test straightened and 
ghtened rifle barrels and 
s will be arrived at in the near 
After rifle barrels are bored 
efore they are rifled, they are 
itened while cold. Some rifle 
bject to this. They claim that 
irrels during the process of fir- 
their 


con- 


nd heating up return to 
al unstraightened state and that 
ring the process the zero of the rifle 
dually changed. It is to verify 
conditions that the experiments 
ing conducted and the results will 
itched with much interest among 
the shooters. 
After an extended test of many types 
f bolos that have been presented for 
the purpose, the Infantry Board has 
finally come to the conclusion that. the 
present type has proved to be satis- 
factory and that no new one presented, 
possesses marked advantages over it. 
conelusions are that the type will 
t be changed at the present time. 
In order that a record may be kept 
’the number of rounds fired from a 
machine-gun barrel it is necessary to 
have some systematic system. Hereto- 
fore this has been accomplished by the 
Machine Gun record book, but it has 
proved to be satisfactory in all re- 
Both the Infantry Board and 
the Cavalry Board are experimenting 
with a new book. It appears to be nec- 
essary to keep the record in order to 
letermine whether a barrel has so worn 
as to make it unsafe for overhead bar- 
rage fire, 


spe TS 


Tests and experiments are to be made 
at Fort 
machine-gun flash hiders 


senning with a number of 
Among the 
number to be considered is one of the 
German hiders that was employed dur 
ing the war and which proved very sat 
isfactory. 

General of the 
Panama Department has made a ree 
ommendation to the effect that a num 
ber of tanks be sent to the Canal Zons 


for the purpose of making a test with 


The Commanding 


respect to their desirability for service 
in the defense of the canal. The offic: 
of the Chief of Infantry has made an 
estimate of the number and class of 
personnel that should go to Panama 
It is probabl that 
if sent at all, that it will not be until 
after the dry season opens up again, 
which will be in the latter part of th 
year. 

When the present supply of .30 cali 


ber ammunition for gallery practice is 


for the service test. 


exhausted it is the recommendation of 
the Infantry Board that .22 
rifles be supplied and used for the pur 


This will not only effect a great 


ealiber 


pose, 
saving in the cost of ammunition for 
gallery practice, but will be highly ac 
ceptable to the service which finds it 
impracticable to compete with small 
improved 
When this 


change is effected we may look for a 


bore shooters who use the 


type of .22 caliber rifles. 


distinct improvement and interest in 


gallery practice throughout the Army 

Sub-caliber tubes for the 37mm. gun 
are now in the hands of the Infantry 
Board for test and experiment. Ther¢ 
are three types—the .22 cal., .30 cal 
and 1lmm. The test will be exhaus 
tive with a view to determining just 
which one of these barrels is the most 


suitable for the purpose. 
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De Pauw University Wins 

EADING all other teams by a 

margin of 222 points, the Rifle 
sR, Team of De Pauw University 
won the 5th Corps Area Intercollegiate 
Match this year, which closed March 5, 
1923. Two matches have been fired 
the first in 1922 when the victorious 
De Pauw team, with an aggregate of 
5,465 points, lead all other teams by a 
margin of 106 points. The match this 
year was even better than last, the ag 
gregate being 5,771, showing that the 
results this year was 306 points higher 
than last year’s aggregate. These 
matches include teams from such insti 
tutions as Kentucky State, Universit; 
of West Virginia, University of Day 
ton, Culver Military Academy and In 
diana University. 

The Fifth Corps Area Trophy, pr 
sented to De Pauw University Rifle 
Team last year by Major F. J. Oster 
man, representing the Commanding 
General 5th Corps Area, will, as a re 
sult of this year’s work, remain with 
the same team, and it is believed that 


it has found its final resting place, as 
the members of the ‘‘Tiger Team’’ are 


sharpening their claws so that they 
will have a lasting grip on this trophy. 
Listed in the order of standing, the 
following members of the R. O. T. € 
Unit composed the winning team, 
match being fired from the standard 
positions, viz: Three prone, one sit 
ting, one kneeling and one standing, 
possible scores 600: 
Herald M. Hootman 586 
Walter Heinzman 584 
William A. Sandy 581 
Kenneth D. MeCoy 580 
John B. Edgerton 579 
Frederick N. Scott 575 
Glenn W. Magill bi 574 
A. Dewey Sanders 573 


Ground 


Lewis E. Horton 
Forrest L. Roe 
Aggregate, 5,771. 
Following officers are on d 
above institution : 
Major Martyn H. Shute, | 
D. O. L., P. M. S. & T. 
Captain J. E. Haywood, | 
D O. L., Team Coach. 
Captain James K. Campbell 
try, D. O. L. 
Captain Edward P. Wadde: 
try, D. O. L. 


* > * 


Observations 
We have observed: 
That making mistakes seems to bh 
sary part of a man’s education 
That the harder you are to pleas 
your friend will try. 
That more people will accept 
cigars than his advice. 
That a man can not become popula 
he is willing to be bored occasionally) 
That the fact that life is a grind 
sharpens many a man’s wits. 
That when a woman doesn’t enjoy 
ing money she needs a tonic. 
That it takes a born diplomat to 
the interest one feels in oneself 
That every time a man does a 
act some vinegar-visaged misanthrop: 
that he has an axe to grind.—Bos 
script. 
i we 


23d’s War Colors Retired 


HE 23d Infantry’s col 

only regimental emblen 

whole A. E. F. bearing 
scars—were retired on May 
solemn and impressive ceremon 
have taken their place proud); 
ing memories of Chateau Thie! 
Mihiel, Blane Mont and the A 
besides those other banners of ' 
which to an older generation 
of Gettysburg, Antietam and t! 
derness, the Little Big Horn a 
nila. The regimental parade gr‘ 
the last couple of years has w 
the passing into retirement o! 
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regiment’s veterans whose cam- 
ribbons and decorations spoke of 
nd faithful service, but Tuesday 
g’s ceremony was more in the 
of those who saw it than the 
of an indivivdual; it marked the 
¢ of a glorious chapter of the 
ent’s history—the ending of the 
War epoch. The bright, new 
s, embroidered with the new coat- 
ms, will no doubt, if oecasion per 
claim their share of whatever 
may be going in a pacifist age, 
to the men of the regiment who 
overseas there will always be but 
emblem—the faded, torn banner 
‘+h went through the great adven 
re with them. 
The 23d aceorded to 
rs the highest honors preseribed by 


the retiring 


regulations—the Escort to the Colors. 
line, at 
present arms, saw the Color Company, 


The regiment, drawn up in 
Company ‘‘C,’’ bear the new emblems 

front of the retiring colors, and re 
place them in the formation, while the 
ld colors were escorted to the place of 
honor at the Regimental Commander’s 
side, where they remained while the 
regiment passed in reveiw. 

The searred colors of the 23d have 
nvariably attracted a great deal of at 
tention whenever they have been dis- 
played, bearing as they do very con- 
spicuously the 22 shrapnel-made holes 
n their folds. Marshal Foch, when he 
visited Camp Travis, was very much 

terested in the story of the colors, and 
General Pershing on his last review of 

division paused and called the at- 
tion of his staff to the famous colors 
famous regiment. 

"he story of how the colors earned 
their honorable wounds is well known 

embers of the regiment who were 


Ground 


with it in the earlier days of its activ 
ity in France. On April 21, 1918, th 
regimental flags were furled and cased 
and leaning against the wall in a corner 
of Regimental Headquarters at Ran 
zieres in the Verdun sector. The usual 
desultory shelling from the enemy had 
but that 
had become as familiar to the staff as 


been going on for some time 
the click of typewriters. One German 
gunner, however, either with a better 
eye than his comrades or with better 
luck, that it 
landed on the cobblestones just outside 
of Headquarters 


placed a shell so well 
Through apertures 


in the building—there were, as usual. 
many of them—the shrapnel sprayed 
and one piece—des 


found for its billet 


into the interior 
tiny lead perhaps 
the colors in the corner and cut 
through the casing and through every 
fold. 

Battle streamers recently received 
show the 23d’s participation in Civil 
War engagements and include such his 
Antietam, 
Chaneellorsville and 
Wars of the 
60’s, the taking of Manila in the Span 
ish-American War, the Battle of Ma 
Malolos 


were 


toric battles as Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness, 


Petersburg: the Indian 


nila in the Insurrection, and 
In the World War the 


present in every 


colors 
engagement of the 
division from Toulon-Troyon in March, 
1918, until the Armistice found them 
on the left bank of the Meuse in th 


Argonne. 
> > 
Paper Work Board 
= Board of Officers appointed 
paragraph 20, Special 
Orders, No. 50, War Depart 
current purpose 


ment, series, for the 


of considering the reduction of pape 


work in the Army is conducting weekls 
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sessions and making a most thorough 
study of the subject. This Board at its 
first session determined to conduct its 
work in such a manner as to guard 
against calling for reports and placing 
a burden of correspondence on the 
service. 

The Board is desirous of 
constructive 


securing 
recommendations from 
members of the service and this ap- 
pears to be a good opportunity for 
those who have ‘‘excessive paper work 
grievances’’ to unburden their minds 
and assist in the work of the Board. 
Communications should be addressed 
to The Adjutant General of the Army. 
Attention Paper Work Board. 


10th Infantry Machine Gunners 
Make Record 


HE machine gun companies of 

the 10th Infantry completed 

their season’s target practice at 
Camp Knox, Ky., with a remarkable 
record. 

Company H, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Walter L. Sherfey, leads with a 
performance which sets a record for 
the Army in that every man of the 
organization qualified as sharpshooter, 
making a 100 per cent record. Cor- 
poral George Wessendorf, with his total 
of 765 points, also probably sets a new 
record in individual machine gunner 
marksmanship. 

Company D, commanded by Captain 
C. B. Lewis, attained a record of 98 
per cent qualifications, and Company 
M, commanded by Captain Ben Staf- 
ford, made a total of 91 per cent. All 
of this gives the three machine gun 
companies of the regiment an average 
of 96.33 per cent for the regiment. 

The fine work accomplished in Com- 
pany H is due to the untiring energy 


of Lieutenant Sherfey. The « 
was reorganized only late las 
when the 10th was reconstitute: 
training center organization t: 
bat regiment. The men were r: 
in the vicinity of Fort Thom: 
and the majority of them are i 
first year of service. 

Every officer of the three con 
qualified as sharpshooter. 

* * * 

Steele’s American Campaigns 


HE Book Department 

n & U. 8. Infantry Associati 
ew devised a plan of distr 
Steele’s American Camp 
This valuable book may be p: 
on a small payment with the 
and the balance on the partia 
ment plan. 

Any member of the Associatior 
desires to avail himself of this op; 


for 


tunity may do so by simply ord 
the book, inclosing an initial pay: 
of $2.00 and agreeing to pay th 
ance in four monthly 
$2.00 each. 

The book will be 
diately on receipt of the order 
the first of each month the Boo 
partment will bill the purchase: 
the balance due and it will be u 
stood that a payment of $2.00 
that is expected. 


instalment 


forwarded 


By taking advantage of this 

Steele’s Ame 
Campaigns in such a way that yo 

not miss the outlay. 

The book is $10.00 per copy. 
in two handsome volumes. Vol 
contains the text, which covers a 
the American Campaigns up to a! 
cluding the Spanish-American \ 
and Volume II, which includes a 
plete set of maps in two and 
colors. 


you get a set of 
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Recruiting 
ILLS is the hardest nut the National 
Guardsman has to crack. True, 
some States, such as Washington 
famine 
ighs all other considerations at 
‘ this time but, generally speaking, the 


Wisconsin, the financial 


em of reeruiting is the most diffi- 

™ lt one the National Guardsman has 
solve, 

With a view to assisting as much as 

vr] possible in this solution the INFANTRY 

JourNAL will publish from time to time 

ne any worth-while suggestions submitted 

The out- 

ined in the following paragraphs are 


_ to this department. ideas 
examples of what is meant by a ‘‘ worth 
while suggestion. ’’ 

10. The whole matter of recruiting seems 

On; to boil down to this: When the officers 

) { a National Guard organization set 

fon out to build up the enlisted strength of 

a their unit, the job is done. Where 
there is a will there are usually sev- 
eral ways. 

an ‘Just as regular and faithful as the 
Arlington time signals,’’ says the New 

1] York National Guard Reeruiting Bul- 
letin, ‘‘Seeond Corps Area submits 

is monthly a list containing the names 
and addresses (or previous month) of 

morably discharged soldiers from 

he Regular Army. At the time of 

discharge the ex-soldiers referred to 

were informed concerning the advan- 
tages of identifying themselves with 








the National Guard unit nearest their 
place of residence. This is being sup- 
planted by a personal letter from the 
State Adjutant General, urging that 
they connect with the local National 
Guard unit and suggesting that they 
visit the nearest armory, with a view 
to learning the true standards of 
Guard service, without obligation on 
their part. 

‘*This splendid cooperation between 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard in the Second Corps Area is 
bearing fruit in more ways than one. 
Not only is it a most sensible and busi- 
ness-like aid to National 
cruiting, but it is a practical example 


Guard re- 


of the spirit of helpfulness which now 


permeates all components of the 


Army.’’ 
” . + 

Major William H. Allen, recruiting 
officer at Fort Adams, R. L., calls at- 
tention to the fact that his office has 
been using a splendid method of noti- 
fying the National Guard upon the 
discharge of soldiers from the Regular 
Army. Major Allen’s method is not 
confined to the states in his own corps 
area, and it has been in use for two 
years. 
the 


where the soldier says he is going, giv- 


A simple post ecard is sent to 
Adjutant General of the state 
ing the name and address of the dis- 
charged soldier. ‘‘It 
writes Major Allen, ‘‘that this system 


705 


would seem, * 
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possesses advantages over others in that 

it involves less paper work and resuits 

in more prompt notification of the Ad 

jutant General of the state concerned.”’ 
* >. * 

New York National Guard recruiters 
have called the various universities of 
the East to their aid in gaining desir- 
able 


spring drive. 


enlistment during the 
Early in March the uni 
Norwich, New 


Brunswick and Rutgers furnished the 


men for 


versities of Vermont, 


Adjutant General with rosters of young 
men of those institutions who have sev 
ered their connection with the college 
and with the R. O. T. C. 
which they were affiliated, to return to 


units with 
their homes. These lists include men 
resident in the State of New York. 
The office of the Adjutant General 
gets into communication with these 
young men and also broadcasts a list 
of their names to all Recruiting officers 
Guard. 
that 


they are personally canvassed and the 


and unit commanders of the 


The last-named officers see to it 


results are found to be good recruits.— 
U. 8S. Army Recruiting News. 
. * * 

In a recent issue the JOURNAL pub- 
lished a reference to the idea of form- 
ing junior units for supporting local 
In this 
connection the following information 


National Guard organizations. 


has been furnished by Captain Sher- 
man W. Bushnell, C. A. C., Snohomish, 
Wash., commanding the 490th C. A. 
Company, Washington National Guard. 
Capt. Bushnell appears to have orig- 
inated this idea and is carrying it 
through successfully. 

‘‘The Junior Company,’’ says the 
Captain, ‘‘is composed of all boys living 
in this community between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen years who wish to 
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join and who abide by the 1 
regulations prescribed for that 
zation. Recruiting is not n 
The trouble has been to orga: 
control the crowd. 

This being largely an exp: 
several schemes have been t1 
only satisfactory way appearii 
to grade the boys according t 
cal methods, height serving fa 
isfactorily. Thus the entir« 
present a good appearance an 
divided into platoons all the 
one platoon are near. enough t! 
size so that athletic competit 
made possible within each | 
Athletics and games being thé 
factor as a drawing ecard for 
the boys, in this-way each platoo: 
its own series of contests to det 
their best men and then the diff 
platoons play off for the champi 
The entire company has its ow 
second, third and midget teams 
play outside teams in the various s; 
and so create their ‘Esprit de | 
The company meets one night 
which is strictly military, and o1 
a week, which is strictly a pla 
On the military night they 
charge of one of the regular noi 
missioned officers and are give! 
try drill in all its forms. On th 
night they are in the charge of | 
five of the younger business n 
the town who are not connecte 
the company, as well as one man 
from the company who enjoys w 
with boys. These men form a 
and govern and control the inst: 
and play of the company. 

The benefits to the boys ar¢ 

The fun of playing soldie: 
all boys like. 

The having of a place wher 
ean go one night a week and p 
der proper instruction and in t! 
environment. 

For the older boys an oppo 
to learn the fundamentals of n 
training so that when they wis! 
list they are not ‘rookies.’ 
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benefits to the company are 
making of the armory more of 
nouse, 
bringing of a crowd to the 
and where there is a crowd a 
will collect, thereby calling the 
on of more people to the armory 
hat is going on there. 
interesting of a great many 
homes in the National Guard and 
fairs, drawing the serious atten- 
f the parents of the community 
National Guard. 
rowing a much 
on the Guard from the outsider’s 
point beeause of the good to the 
munity everyone will admit is being 
me when the Guard helps to 
the younger boys. 


more favorable 


look 


fertile field 
which it is comparatively easy to 
recruits to the regular company 
i the serving as a feeder to the regu 
company as the boys become of age. 
he benefits to the community are 


e cultivating of a 


nmense beeause of the wholesome in 

uence of such an organization on the 

th of the community with men of 
1e proper caliber at the head, besides 
the many indirect benefits derived as 
the regular company is benefited. 

The entire organization under 
the close supervision of the Company 
Commander at all times. 

The Junior Company has no uni 

rms but should have. 

rhe organization will in time cover 

of the subjects mentioned. 

[he organization is directly iden- 
tified with our regular company in 
every possible way, such as parading 
with the company, ete. 


is 


There is no Boy Scouts organiza- 
tion in this town so that as far as pos- 
sible it is the intention that the Junior 
Company will fill the need of such 
an organization. 

The town and the local business or- 
ganizations seem to be back of the 
idea strongly. There have been a good 
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many favorable 


press. 


comments the 


in 


Since we 


to 


are not yet fortunate 


enough have universal service in 


this country, we must use our ingenuity 
National 


the 
Guard recruiting problem 


and energy in solving 


How can we best solve the problem? 
fits all 
communities, all individuals, all units 


Is there one solution which 


and all seasons of the year? To this 
last question, I will say, by no means 
will one solution fit all cases, and I be- 
lieve you will all agree with me in this 
assertion. In other words, versatility 
in this, as in all other things, is the 
keynote of success. 

As we all know from our experiences 
of the past two years, various methods 
of ce 


grees of at 


recruiting have given various 


different 


Success it 


units 


different times, and we are also aware 


of the fact that wher method has 


markedly failed, another scheme, fol 


one 


lowing immediately on its heels, has 
markedly 
Perhaps the personalities of 
had 
effect on the success or failure as any 
In 


growth, an ambitious, clear-visioned of 


been just as successful 


the re 


cruiting personnel have much 


as 


thing else. many a case, in our 
ficer has noted sure signs of failure to 
obtain recruiting results and with that 
versatility which marks military genius 
he has at once diverted his energies to 
which 


another method 


has given as 
much in results as the abandoned plan 
gave in failure. 

The moral in all this we must take 
to heart and when the results of re 
cruiting are not coming up to our ex 
take stock 
and, having come to a conclusion as to 


pectations, let us quietly 


just what changes are necessary in our 


lay-out, let us make them at once and 
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set about carrying out the new or re- 
vised scheme with renewed vigor and 
optimism. 

It may be necessary in the future, 
just as it has been in the past, to make 
other changes, try other schemes or 
amplify for a second or third time the 
scheme in existence. It may be advis- 
able to consult brother officers and men 
as to what will contribute most to suc- 
cess. Even though the suggestion and 
criticisms received may not be at all 
valuable directly, they will have an in- 
direct value in permitting you to see 
All 


of which increases your perspective and 


another’s view of your problem. 


also your versatility. 
that 


royal road to success,’’ let us make re- 


Remembering ‘‘There is no 
cruiting for the regiment an individual 
problem and with united and renewed 
efforts give a solution worthy of the 
160th Infantry—Los Angeles’ own.- 

Major R. C. Cotton, 
*<160th Infantry Guardsman,”’ 


® 

Rastus, ever since coming back from the 
war, was proudest of the proud because of 
the empty O. D. sleeve that hung limply at 
his side. To all who asked and to some who 
didn’t he explained that he had lost his arm 
charging a “sheen gun nest.” 

“How cum yo’ so disregardless of yo’ 
health yo’ chahge dat sheen gun nest?” in- 
quired an envious friend. 

“Humph!” grunted Rastus. “Dey ’pointed 
volunteers an’ I wuz one of dem.” 


® 
Funds Turned In 


HAT about those company funds 
turned in to Uncle Sam? 

War Department Circular No. 306, 
November 30, 
lows: 

Funds (Cash, Liberty Loan Bonds 
or War Savings Stamps) of units 
which were originally National Guard, 
either wholly or in part, disposed of as 
directed in Cireular No. 129, War De- 


Infantry, im 


1921, provided as fol- 
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partment, 1919, will be returne: 
corresponding National Guard 
on its reorganization and Fed 
ognition. Such organization 
out and forward an affidavit, 
the Adjutant General of the S 
which the organization belongs 
fied on or before June 30, 1924 

A word on this point should 
ficient to arouse those National ‘ 
organization commanders 
taken 
their company funds. 

June 30, 1924, is the time li 
under which these funds may 
the 
Straightening out the « 


who 


not already steps to 


covered by organizations 
cerned. 
of this matter will perhaps tak 
siderable time and corresponden: 
would, therefore, not be amiss 
those who haven’t acted to do s 
Organizations interested shou 
dress all inquiries to: The Fina: 
ficer, U. 8S. Army, Washington, D. | 


® 
The 172d Infantry, Vermont N 

Guard, in selecting the regimental « 
arms, has adopted the motto, “Put th« 
monters Ahead.” This recalls Genera 
wick’s famous order to the 6th Cor 
July 1, 1863, when it started on its t 
two mile march from Manchester to G« 
burg: “Put the Vermonters ahead an 
the column closed up.” 


® 


= 


California's National Guard 


Troubles 


N common with most of the 
Western States, Oregon alway 
cepted, California has been thr 
ing to turn a cold shoulder towar 
National Guard. One would 
that oceupying the exposed pos 
she does California would be amo! 
last to discredit the idea of mai 
ing an effective National Guard or 
zation instead of a larger profess 
army. Reports, however, indicat: 


the State Budget Committee is 
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o reduce the National Guard ap- 
ition for the next two years to 
ing like 8 cents per capita only 
this in spite of a strong senti- 
mong the citizens generally in 
It is 
x some people to get rid of the 


if West Coast protection. 


that a good way to save taxes is 
down your house. 

San Diego Union, in comment- 
on this situation, said recently : 


ornia appears to be on the verge 
ng, by sheer neglect, what the 
’ radicals of Wisconsin have ap- 
tly tried to accomplish by legis- 
action—destroying the National 
| 

\llotted a foree of 9,000 men, Cali- 
actually has only about 3,500 
guard—a little more than one- 
of its allotment, and a propor- 
tely smaller number than the 
raised by the other seven states 

Ninth Corps Area. * * * 
While few thoughtful Californians 
vish to see a powerful military estab- 
lishment created—with its consequent 
irdens upon the people required to 
rt it—all will admit the neces- 
of an efficient skeleton organiza- 
tion of trained troops upon which, in 
rgeney, an adequate defense can be 
We are at present without that 
ton organization. We haven’t 
the possibility of an effective de- 
for the west coast of the United 


. * . + 

National Guard of California 
nds our support today, personally 
nd through what legitimate pressure 
ve can exert on the leaders of our state 
government. Sensible citizens favor 
the present minimhum of armament and 
tary personnel, but they should de- 
also that this minimum be not 
ed and crippled through mere 
t. If ever the time comes to 
the National Guard, let us do 

ough legislation—not laziness. 


General George C. Rickards, 
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Chief of the Militia Bureau, comment- 
ing on the situation in California. a 
few days ago said, as quoted in the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 


I cannot believe that the California 
Legislature will commit itself to a re- 
duction in the appropriation needed 
for the support of the California Na 
tional Guard for the coming two years, 
once that body is acquainted with the 
role of national importance now as 
signed to that force. Congress counted 
upon the organization of the National 
Guard in doing away with so large a 
part of the professional army. Each 
state, therefore, owes it as a duty to 
the nation not to shirk her obligations 
to this citizen force. 


A 


North Dakota is manifesting an added in 
terest in the National Guard units allotted 
that state. During the recent Federal in 
spection of the Headquarters Company, Ist 
Bn., 164th Infantry, at Cavalier, the people 
of the town entertained the inspecting officers 
and the company at a dinner by the Com 
mercial Club, at which covers were laid for 
more than 100 diners. Professor Granger, 
one of the leading citizens and Superintend 
ent of the Schools, expressed the interest of 
the community in the organization 
voiced the opinion that it was a fine thing 
for the young men; that it tended to pro 
mote respect for law, order and authority ; 
creates good morale; improved the minds 
and their physical condition. Many of 
high school boys are members of the com 
pany. Captain G. A. M. Anderson, the effi 
cient instructor on duty with the North Da 
kota National Guard, has done much to bring 
up the efficiency units of the state 


and 


his 


D 


Matters Looking Up in Michigan 
HE National Guard 


Michigan seems to be a very briglit 


situation in 
spot ‘‘ mid the encircling gloom’’ that 
Adju- 


re 


prevails in many other states 
tant General John S. Bersey im a 
cent letter to an officer on duty in the 
Militia Bureau was elated the 
fact that the Michigan had 
just passed the general bill for the sup 
of the 


over 
House 
establishment, 


port military 
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carrying $660,000 for the next two 
years. General Bersey also announced 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
had approved the state’s armory bill 
earrying over $400,000, which the 
House was expected to pass. The 
Senate remains to be heard from, but 
General Bersey was very hopeful that 
that body would coneur with the 
House. 

In canvassing the Michigan armory 
situation the following figures may be 
of interest to other state authorities: 

Inits (companies, ete.) requiring 

armories 76 
Inits occupying State armories 32 
Inits occupying armories built by 

organization 

Jnits eared for by present bill 
Total units occupying State arm- 

ories or equivalent 
Units not yet provided with State 

armories 
® 

“Oh, Mr. Bomb Thrower, won't you tell 
me of the most exciting moment of the war 
for you?” 

“Sure. "I'was twilight. I alone faced six 
war-hardened brutes. Hatred was in their 
eyes. Every hand was against me An 
nihilation and despair followed in their wake. 
I knew at a glance that I could expect no 
mercy from them. In my hands were two 
of the deadliest weapons known to mankind. 
Breathing a prayer, I staked my all upon a 
single throw. Then - 

“Yes, yes. Oh——” 

“I shot a crap.” 

@ 


Scholarships for National Guard 


HROUGH the cooperation and ac- 
tive interest of Brigadier General 
W. A. Raupp, Adjutant General, State 
of Missouri, National Guard scholar- 
ships for a limited number of students, 
who are members of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps units at the State 
University, have been approved begin- 
ning with the year 1923-1924. 
General Raupp’s idea is to have 


d Department 


each regimental organization 

National Guard of Missouri d: 
one eadet for the scholarshi 
year. The tentative arrangen: 
give $400 in cash per year to « 
dent designated, payable in 

installments from the office of 
jutant General. 

This plan was approved last 
principle, but owing to the la 
penditure from State funds 
railroad strikes, it was imposs 
provide the scholarships. | 
Raupp has again initiated the 
ment to carry out the origina 
and has invited competition amo 
National Guard regiments to 
the first scholarships, to begin w 
September semester this year 
scholarships will be increased 
year until there is one student 
each regimental organization 
Guard present and actively pu 
the R. O. T. C. work at the Stat: 


versity. 


This plan of General Raupp’ 


received the commendation of 
Guard officers and the enthusiast 
port of all the regular officers 


have become acquainted with it 


without doubt one of the best means 


securing the cooperation of stu 


at the University and the activ: 


port of the citizen population o! 


State. 


I am furnishing this infor: 


first, in order to give due credit 


General Raupp as the pionee! 
second, to let others know of th 
excellent scheme for turning out 
did men for active duty in tl 
tional Guard. 

In addressing the R. O. T. ‘ 
here recently, General Raupp p 
out that the young men who jou 
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immediately upon graduation 
be able to apply practically a 
deal of the knowledge gained in 
issrooms of the University and 
also render a service to the State 
payment for the education re 


(@) 
comes the news that in several states 
mainland marriage by radio has been 
ed illegal. 
can easily see that there would be con 
in the broadcasting of the marriage 
By listening in we might hear some 
this: 
ster: “Do you uta-dah-dah-ta-ta tah 
lah Eloise Inch take this prunes 
firm to be your Texas Gulf oil pre 
| 34 bid 36 lawfully wedded titmouse 
oodchuck fable by Millicent Muddle?” 
wer: “Shake a little on the 
of Kakaako.”’ 
nister: “Do you, Clarance snap-snap- 
lick take this bedtime story by Kenneth 
to be your lawful wedded Sousa’s band 
and novel program?” 
wer: “Goodbye, Tootsie, goodbye.” 
nister: “I pronounce you McKinley high 
glee club in songs and instrumental 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


® 
A Kentucky Colonel 


Cibteriene MORROW has com- 
missioned Technical Sergeant J. 


like 


shimmie 


P. Walsh, U. 8S. Army, a Colonel on his 
personal staff. Sergeant Walsh is on 


dd ity 


with the National Guard of the 
and has made an enviable ree- 
ord 


Walsh, Governor Morrow said: 


In commissioning Sergeant 


I am issuing this commission to you 
is my one means of expressing to you 
the high appreciation I have of the 
valuable services which you have rend- 
ered the State in organizing, training 
ind instrueting its National Guard. 

In addition to this, permit me to 
thank you for your loyalty to the 
(iuard as a whole and for the assistance 
you have always so cheerfully rendered 
to the officers and men connected with 
the National Guard of this State. As 


d 
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for myself, I trust that no wish 


yours may remain long unfulfilled. 
Wi congratulations 
the new Kentucky Colonel 


of 


extend our to 


I 


The successful National Guard organization 
commander that his duties and ef 
forts in behalf of the success of his unit do 
not with presence on the 
armory floor, conducting drill once a week 
Important as drill is, he knows that, in addi 
tion thereto, the 
depends 


realizes 


cease his mere 


success of his organization 


upon constant 


scheming, planning 
and devising ways and means to hold the in- 
terest of his men; attract them to the armory, 
and to create so strong a desire in each mem- 
ber to at the 
nights that nothing 
allowed to prevent their 


be armory and meet 


will be 


on drill 
avoidable 
ittendance 


ings 


I 
A Competition 


OMPETITION puts a 
outfit on its mettle. 


e miutary 

Colonel Luee, 
of the 135th Infantry is going to take 
advantage of that fact during the com- 
One of the 
competitions that will be conducted is 


ing camp of the regiment. 


the laying out of the equipment for in- 
spection. The following letter sent out 


to all Company Commanders of the 


regiment is fully explanatory: 


1. As the Regimental Commander is 
to award a silver cup to the company 
having the best and most uniform dis- 
play of equipment at a shelter-vent- 
camp inspection of the regiment dur 
ing the coming camp, he has decided 
the display shown in the ‘‘Foot 
Soldier’s Guide’’ will be adopted as the 
official form on which to the 
markings. 

2. The ‘‘Foot Soldier’s Guide’’ is 
a little pamphlet issued by the United 
States Infantry Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., for 
20¢. This little book fully explains the 
method of display of equipment, com- 
pany inspection, and the manner of 
making up and adjusting the Infantry 
pack. It is considered the best and 
most complete document for the in- 


base 
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formation of enlisted men on the sub The majors are Manville H. S 
jects enumerated, and should be in the 
hands of every noncommissioned officer. 
3. Company commanders should lose : ; 
no time in providing their men with Barney C. Boyd, of Grand For 
this Guide, that the company may be Major remains to be appointed 
properly prepared to contest for the also the lieutenant colonel. 
prize. 


of Grafton, who has ecomman, 
regiment for the past two yea 


The Annual Federal Inspect 
From the volume of orders being re- the regiment has just been con 
ceived for ‘‘Foot Soldier’s Guide’’ the and the authorities have just . 
idea of such a competition is being well feel proud of the showing mac 
disseminated throughout the National various units. There is a 
Guard Service. rivalry on as to which compa: 
© take the largest and best train 


The 36th Division authorities are planning equipped organization to cam) 
to hold competitive drills during the ap- 
proaching summer encampments. It is likely 2 
that there will be organized in each company son, the Regular A rmy instruct: 
and battery a drill team to consist of not 
less than four squads in the infantry and < 
engineer units and two sections in the artil- largest and most successful ev: 
lery. Each battalion commander is to offer in the State. 

a trophy for the best drilled team in the , ’ sai ; 
battalion. rhe regimental field officers in turn Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers, inst 
will put up a trophy for the best team in with the Minnesota National | 
the regiment and the headquarters personnel 
of the infantry and artillery brigades will 
present a trophy for the best drilled unit in onel Rogers spoke before civie org 
the brigade. Decision will then be made as 

to the winners in the inter-brigade contests. 


General Fraser and Captain 


that the approaching camp will 


conducted the Federal inspection 


tions in practically every city 
His remarks were énthusiastica 
@ ceived and assurances given that 
North Dakota organizations would get behi 
OVERNOR G. ANGUS FRASER Guard and good government and 
to the limit of their capacity. | 

has announced the 164th Infan- 

try, North Dakota National Guard, as 
completed with the Federal recognition 


sor Granger, superintendent o! 
at Cavalier, in responding to 
marks of the Federal inspecto: 


recently extended to Battalion Head- teat an ceniiinatlaed Alt tite bk, 
jn — < « ee ae i 
quarters Companies at Kinmare and  (yo14) was a fine thing for th 

j » g ( 


( ando. rhe regiment has a st rength of that it tended to make respect 
approximately 1,200, and will take to thority, created good morale, w: 
help physically and that he kn: 


it improved their minds, as t! 


their annual camp at Devils Lake, June 
9, 1923, over 1,500 men. 
David 8. Ritchie, of Valley City, has 


school boys who were membe 
been commissioned Colonel. Colonel 


making better marks since the org 
Ritchie has had very considerable serv- tion of the company.’’ This se 
ice in the National Guard, and during was expressed and emphasized 

the World War. He will be remem- eral cities, and the educatio. 
bered by many who had occasion to partments can be depended u 
visit G. H. Q. as one of the most effi- give hearty support to the Guar: 
cient officers on duty there. Another pleasing feature 





National 


d at the the 
ne and hearty support given the 


inspections was 
| by the various American Legion 

Practically every officer and 
N. C. O.’s are active members 
Legion. When civic organiza- 
educators, and the Legion gives 
support to the Guard, as in the 
if North Dakota, it is no wonder 
rank the the 


try. 


among best in 


Cavalier Commercial Club 


ted the following: 


Commercial Club of Cavalier has 
ed sponsorship for the National 
d organization in this city in an 
to make it one of the essential 
organizations of our city and na- 
We have confidence that the 
ing and instruction maintained 
r the National Guard system as 
constituted will be building the 
men to an ideal, so fashioning 
that they will contribute their 
st capacity as men to that vital 
| in human progress protection to 
and property through national de- 
e, and will make North Dakota’s 
mal Guard an equal factor with 
best in our Nation’s plan for uni- 
sal protection to all. 


® 


en a bureaucrat may smile occasionally, 
the officers on duty with the Militia Bu 
manage to extract a bit of humor now 
then out of the flood of papers that 
tens to cover them. In a recent re- 
covering the physical examination of a 
idate for a National Guard commissivn 
loctor indicated that the candidate’s gen- 
uppearance was “Row-Bust.” In an- 
case the applicant’s genito-urinary sys- 
vas posted as being “Serviceable.” 


@® 

Endorses Map Tack Set 

| ILAVE been using one of your War 
fame sets for nearly two months 
mneetion with Course ‘‘D’’ of the 
espondence work. 
s a pleasure to recommend this set 
valuable piece of equipment. In 
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fact, it has made the problems much 
more interesting and has saved a lot 
of time. I am sure that it will prove 
a good investment 

Every armory should have a sand 
table, a good man table and some books 
on map problems 


the 


Lay out the prob 


lem on map with various colored 
Then 
that the 


War Game set is really worth vastly 


tacks, cords and sti ips of paper 
it will easily be recognized 
more than the cost price of six dollars 

Most heartily do I recommend it to 
busy earnest officers of the one glorious 
Army—Regulars, National Guard, 
Reserves. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. G. Everson, 


Bria. Gen.. 76th Inf Briq 


® 


National Guard Coats of Arms 
ANY of the National Guard Regi- 
ments are proceeding with the 

matter of designing and adopting a 
coat of arms for the organization. 

The Coat of Arms consists of a crest, 

a shield and may also include a motto 
on a beneath the shield. The 
National Guard Regiments 
of each State has been prepared by the 


seroll 


Crest for 


War Department and will be the same 
for each of the regiments of a partic 
ular State. 

The make up of the shield should be 
given much thought and attention. In 
the first place the history of the regi- 
ment from the time of its organization 
and dating back to its original incep- 
tion should be studied carefully and in 
detail. This 
eured from the Adjutant 
the State. 
regiment in 


information may be se 
General of 
Having the history of the 
mind the designer may 
then proceed with the make up of the 


shield and there are a number of points 
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National 


that should be 
connection. 


considered in this 

The design should conform to the 
rules and best practices of Heraldry 
Books on this subject may be secured 
in practically every public library. 
The rules are not so voluminous and 
the essentials can be gotten at without 
undue expenditure of time and labor. 
The incidents that it is desired to com- 
memorate on the shield should be 
historically correct. The shield itself 
should be of simple design. It should 
conform to the idea that it is a shield 
of a shape such as the Knights of old 
used. Intricate 
avoided. 


should be 
In making up the charges it 
must be remembered that they have to 
be embroidered on the regimental colors 
and that it may be found desirable to 
use them on stationery, as distinctive 
regimental insignia, on lapel buttons, 
ete. 

No part of the Coat of Arms of the 
United States may be used nor may the 
complete arms or flag of any State or 
country be employed. With respect to 
the latter there is no_objection to tak- 
ing suitable devices from them. Mili- 
tary collar insignia such as Crossed 
Rifles, Crossed Sabres, Crossed Cannon 
have no place on the shield. 

One of the important features of the 
shield is to show on it the outstanding 
feat of arms of the unit, if there be 
one, and this may be used to the ex- 
elusion of all others. If there be no 
such incident in the history of the 
regiment then the combat service should 
be considered and charges selected that 
will indicate the wars in which the 
regiment has participated. 

In general the color of the shield 
should be that of the facings of the 
arm—blue for Infantry; yellow for 
Cavalry; red for Artillery, ete. 


design 


Guard 


Department 


The name or number of the r 
has no place on the Coat of An 
must not appear on either the 
or Crest. It may however be in 
on a scroll or encireling band w} 
Coat of Arms is used for unoffic 
poses. Another point to be reme: 
in making up the design is t} 
entire shield should not be con 
filled with charges. Space sho 
left for showing the future hist 
the regiment. 

The regimental motto may 
English, Latin or American India: 
may have almost any origin—a 
extract 


ery, an from an orde: 


statement of sentiment. 

National 
well to go about the selection of thei 
Coat of Arms with the least possibl 
delay. 


Guard regiments wil 


There are many ways which it 
ean be used to advantage for th 
motion of regimental spirit and esprit 
de corps. 


® 


Notes of the 125th Infantry 


ROM time to time there is dis 

sion among professional men i! 
military service as to the best wa 
promote esprit and to advance pro! 
sional knowledge among the compo! 
parts of the Army of the United States 
It is coneeded that to throw off o 
daily work and to transform o 
into the military character is not 
easy thing to do. 

The accompanying photograp! 
the following sketch solve 
problem to some extent. The 12 
the 32d Division S 
troops and the 107th Medical Regiment 
stationed at the Armory in I) 


will 


Infantry, 


Mich., have completed a course 0 
which called for five meetings 
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s during the fall, winter and 
x of 1922-23 
mptly at eleven o’elock on the 
morning the officers assembled 
he meeting and from that hour 
five o’elock, deducting one hour 
inch, map maneuvers, composition 
lers, regimental business and regi- 


il spirit was developed. While the 


d Department 15 


Colonel Wilson, commanding the 125th 
Infantry, is well pleased with the show 
ing and believes that this method has 
considerable advantage over straight 
correspondence work 

Lt. Col. William B. Wallace, Senior 
Instructor and Chief of Staff of the 
32d Division, Maj. Richard W. Cum 


mins, Cavalry, D O. L., and Capt 


Infantry does not claim to be Myles D. Savelle, Infantry, D. O. L 
nly regiment who does this the conducted the instruction during these 
sults of these school meetings have meetings and are well satisfied with 


full of benefit for every one. the results. 





OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 


Officers of the 125th Infantry, 32d Division Troops and the 107th Medical Regiment, 
Detroit Armory, Sunday April 29, 1923 


Bottom row, left to right.—Capt. Myles D. Savelle, Regular Army Instructor; Capt. 
Chas. A. Keskey, Adjutant, 125th Inf.; Maj. Max R. Baetcks, Commanding, 1st Bn.; 
Lt. Col. Milton L. Hinkley, 125th Inf.; Col. Guy M. Wilson, Commanding, 125th Inf.; 
Maj. Thomas Colladay, Commanding, 2d Bn., 125th Inf.; Maj. M. A. Wiesenhoefer, 
M. G. and Hd. Officer, 125th Inf.; Maj. James R. Randall, Commanding, 3d Bn., 125th 
Inf.; Maj. Ray W. Hughes, Commanding, Medical Detachment, 125th Inf.; Maj. John 
J. Ostrander, Commanding, Hq. Spec. Troops, 32d Div.; Capt. Thomas A. Newton,; Hq. 
Co., 32d Div. 

First row standing, left to right—Capt. William B. Mershon, Intelligence Officer, 

5th Inf; Lt. Weyland Miller, 125th Inf.; Capt. Webster Knee, 125th Inf.; Lt. Rich- 

Phipps, 125th Inf.; Lt. Merle S. Mitchell, 125th Inf.; Lt. George C. Ford, 125th 

Lt. John F. Crowe, 125th Inf.; Capt. Henry Lamb, 107th Med. Reg.; Capt. L. H. 

h, 107th Med. Reg.; Lt. Chris Bolger, 125th Inf. F 

Second row standing, left to right—Capt. James J. O’Kane, 125th Inf.; Capt. Her- 
man Crites, 125th Inf.; Lt. Joseph Lefebre; Lt. Edward Dare, 125th Inf.; Lt. Raymond 
Stack, 125th Inf.; Lt. Herbert G. Allen, 125 Inf.; Lt. John C. Brand, 125th Inf.; Capt. 
Walter B, Smafield, 125th Inf.; Lt, Omar B. Brown, 125th Inf.; Lt. John J. F. Walsh, 
125th Inf. 
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This is the last meeting of instruc- 
tion before the annual encampment as 
the warm weather permits out of door 
work and many organizations of the 
regiment are planning to do out of 
door work during the week ends. 

The promotion of Perey I. Burch to 
2d Lieutenant, 125th 
Ralph Clark, resigned. 


Infantry vice 
First Sergeant 
Charles M. Engwall has been promoted 
to 2d Lieutenant vice 2d Lieutenant 
Brand promoted. 

It was with deep regret that the 
death of Brig Gen. Earl R. Stewart, 
commanding the 63d Brigade, was re- 
ceived at the armory. General Stewart 
had been for a number of years in the 
Michigan National Guard and had 
served as a Major of Infantry overseas. 

Col. Guy M. Wilson, commanding 
the 125th Infantry, has been promoted 
to Brigadier General vice Stewart de- 
ceased. General Wilson has a brilliant 
record both in the Guard and overseas. 
He has served as a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff and is well qualified for his 
new position. General Wilson has the 
cooperation and best wishes of all the 
Guard in his promotion. 


@’ 


The Community Spirit 
typed men: MD., 
with a population of 
a National Guard Company with a 


a community 
900, supports 


waiting list for membership. Hardly 
probable, but nevertheless true. The 
Howitzer Company, Ist Infantry, 
Maryland National Guard has achieved 
this success in a little more than two 
years. The Commanding Officer, Capt. 
Clarence V. Sayer, when asked the rea- 
son for this success, stated that it was 
made possible through the keen com- 
munity spirit in Kensington, Md.. the 
home station of the company. 


Guard 


Department 


The organization of the comp 
proposed in August of 1920, a: 
interested hesitated to assum: 
sponsibility, as they were not « 
sure a company could be orgar 
a community of 900. Howeve: 
a careful consideration of the 
it was finally decided to launch ; 
ment for organizing the compa 
miliar with the keen interest dis 
by every citizen in the civic aff 
Kensington, Captain Sayer, and 
assisting him, believed they cou! 
on this spirit of civie pride to s 
fully earry through the organ 
movement. 

It was planned, first, to enlist | 
of every citizen in the townshi| 
lastly, the young men of the 
munity. A house to house can 
conducted, during which every 
was made to remove existing pre} 
against the National Guard and 1 
with a 


them better knowledge 


purpose, ideals and the advantag 


The 
plan is evidenced by more than t: 
of brothers in the company, besid 
individual 


service therein. success 0 


members of many 


families of the community. 


Following four months of int: 
work, the company was given fF 


recognition in December of 1920 
a membership of fifty. The fi 
campment attended 
1921, with an attendance of fift) 
members of a strength of sixt) 


was 


As a token of the continued in! 


of the citizens, the local bank 
the company sufficient funds 
vide extra food and recreation 
men during the encampment. 
By April of the following y« 
membership had fallen off and 
came necessary again to institut 


sive recruiting activities. A rec 


in Ju 





National Guar 
as held in which the leading eciti- 
irticipated. The clergy extendea 
nfluence in support of the move- 
all de- 


d addresses in behalf of recruit- 


and were present and 
\s a result of this rally the mem- 
p was increased to seventy-eight. 
ugh their efforts to obtain reeruits 
successful, it was realized a plan 
tend the recruiting over the entire 
would prove much better in the 
With this in view, a yearly quota 
venty reeruits has been established 
No difficulty is being 
rienced in successfully maintain- 


minimum. 


This plan removed the 


ng this quota. 


necessity for training a large number 
ecruits just prior to each encamp- 
nent and permits the organization to 
ave a larger percentage of trained men 
sent. 
Despite the success of this organiza- 
in building up a large memner- 
ship, it 
rented 


which does not permit of any form of 


is very poorly housed in a 


Armory, formerly a_ garage, 


isement or recreation. Interest 
ust be maintained solely by varied 
nstruetion and by encouraging the 

nbers to specialize in some partie- 
iar phase of the organization work. 
Such specialization lends an incentive 

each member to look forward to 
succeeding drill periods with interest 
desire to the 


specialty each time. 


and a learn more of 
lt is believed the work of this or- 
ganization, in maintaining their mem- 
bership at authorized strength, is an 
excellent example of what can be ac- 
iplished by interesting the citizens 
community in their National Guard 
t. In this case the citizens were 
dy at all times to lend their as- 
s!anece in maintaining the company in 


althy condition, by encouraging the 


d 
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young men of the community to enter 
its ranks for the beneficial training they 
would receive 

that this 


stronger as time goes on and Kensing 


It is reasonable to be 
lieve interest will grow 
ton, Md., will continue to hold its local 
military organization in the same high 
regard. 


It be 
line of the work of this organization. 


will seen from the above out 
that its suecess hinged upon two things 
of the aid of the 


interest by 


the enlistment citi 
the the 
members from specializing in various 
the 


This article is offered as an apt sug 


zens and derived 


phases of organization training 
gestion to all concerned in building up 


the National It 


Captain Sayer should be 


Guard. is believed 
commended 
for his interest and foresight in solv 
ing the perplexing recruiting problem 
in his community 


I 


Prizes for 135th Infantry 


HE 135th Infantry, Minnesota Na 

tional Guard will have its annual 
training period at Fort Snelling this 
summer and the whole regiment is look 
ing forward to and preparing for the 
work. In order to promote the com 
petition spirit in the regiment Colonel 
Luce has announced that suitable prizes 
will be awarded to organizations that 
excell the 
Among those to be included are pro- 
drill, 


marksmanship ; 


in several camp activities 


order formal 
guard rifle 
musketry, to include the firing of a 


ficiency in close 


mount; 


company problem ; shelter tent pitching 
to include the display of the soldier’s 
equipment. A banner will be awarded 
each day to the company that maintains 
the cleanest and most orderly compan) 
quarters, another to the company that 
has the best kitchen and still another 
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that piles up the greatest number of 
credits in the previous 24 hours in 
courtesy, discipline, dress and conduct. 
Daily inspections are to be made by 
battalion commanders and the Regular 
Army Instructors with the regiment 
with a view to determining the winning 
organization. At the end of the train- 
ing period the banners are to go per- 
manently to the company that has won 
each of them the greatest number of 
times. Lt. Col. T. J. Rogers, Infantry, 
is on duty with this excellent regiment 
of the National Guard. 


(T) 


Talk to N. C. O.'s 

HE following is the text of a 

Heart-to-Heart Talk to the non- 
commissioned officers of the 147th In 
fantry, 37th Division, Ohio National 
Guard, by the regimental commander, 
Col. Simon Ross. It was published in 
a recent number of the Bull’s Eye, the 
regimental organ: 

Just a word to you. In the presence 
of glittering bars and leaves and the 
awe of the revived Sam Browne, some 
of you may forget that you are officers, 
noncommissioned, yes—but officers. In 
you is vested authority and upon you 
rests responsibility. To your grade, 
subordinates look with hope and aspira- 
tion. Upon you the commissioned offi- 
cers depend for efficient performance. 
In training you are the agency through 
which the whole organization reaches 
efficiency. In action you produce sue- 
cess or defeat. 

The military method of administra- 
tion is the most thorough and effective 
ever devised for producing prompt, 
concerted and efficient action by a large 
number of individuals aceording to the 
direction of a supreme command. 

Certain qualifications must exist in 
you or be developed in order that you 
may be useful. You must be physically 
fit, military in carriage and dress, ac- 


curate in your knowledge and 
formation you give. 

You cannot be too careful i; 
ing every possible military 
and vou will command resp 
your subordinates only to th 
that by example you show res 
your superiors. 

The snappiness of your gen 
pearance and action will he ref\ 
those under your authority. 

In judging you, those upor 
this duty rests, will look not s 
at you as at those whom you « 
I do not need to see the cor; 
know whether he is a good 1 
missioned officer or not. Let 
his squad. 

Back up your superiors w: 
right. Calling the attention o 
under you to mistakes of your su 
only weakens your position and 
toward complete destruction o 
outfit. If your superior is in 
tent, he will be found out—but 
will never get anywhere if you 
knocker. 

Remember this—every noncor 
sioned officer and officer must bi 
perform the duties of his next 1} 
rank or he is not fit to hold his | 
rank. You do not become fit 
motion in an instant—you 
fit always. 

Do not think you are neglected 
overlooked because your positio! 
not bring you into prominence 

The general reviewing a divisio! 
see one sloppy looking corporal 
poor squad long before he notic 
fects in individual officers of hig! 
The fact that you or those for \ 
vou are responsible, are appar‘ 
lost among the rank and file, 
hest guaranty that you and your 
are at least up to par. The only 
way to attract attention is to mak« 
a little snappier, a little neate: 
the rest. 

A squad’s clean equipment will 
times attract favorable comment 
bring suecess to the responsib|: 
commissioned officer. 


, 
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are always in my mind and I 
pending on you to the utmost. 
it. I am for you strong. 


® 
A Recruiting Hint 


— Adjutant of New 
Jersey has addressed a letter to all 


General 


under his 
liction bearing this opening para- 


ization commanders 


ins to recruit the National Guard 
heretofore been formulated in this 
and I desire to try the experi- 
t of having the commanding officers 
different branches of the service 
the initiative and reeruit- 
| to the utmost for a period of four 
ths beginning February 15, so that 
rganizations will be recruited to 
authorized maximum strength and 
reeruit who goes to camp will 
least have the opportunity to be 
thoroughly trained in the fundamental 
luties of the soldier. I am not favor- 
bly impressed with the conduct or 
results of reeruiting campaigns or 
es heretofore undertaken in this 
and adjoining States, and am of the 
pinion that a greater number of de- 
sirable reeruits can be obtained through 
ersonal effort and solicitation on the 
of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the units of the National 
Guard. 


] ress 


I) 


Wyoming's National Guard 
Appropriations 

HE Wyoming National Guard led 
a hard life last winter, but happily 
their troubles appear to be settled since 
the State Legislature has provided 
somewhat liberally for this body. <A 
total of about $67,000 has been made 
available for the two years beginning 
pril 1, 1923. It was not without a 
ttle, however, that this State appro- 
ition was secured. Unfortunately 
looked upon as a 
strictly loeal or State force in some 
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quarters. Particularly vicious attacks 
were made upon the Wyoming Guard 
both in certain journals and by certain 
legislators. One of the latter referred 
to National Guardsmen as ‘‘mannikins 
strutting in their uniforms about the 
streets and in the hotel lobbys with no 
earthly excuse for their existence ex 
cept to win the approval of the ladies 
and to spend the tax payers’ money 

One of the Wyoming journals asked, 
‘What purpose do they serve, of what 
use are they, these imitation soldiers? 


What that 


farmers who cannot 


render 
then 


bills and buy clothes for their children 


service do they 


pay grocery 
should be taxed to support them? 

All of 
short-sighted pacifist should be able to 
that 


which is bunkum Even a 


recognize the fact because of the 
reduction in the Regular Army the Na 
tional Guard is today relied upon as a 
(nd 
that 


weapon for national protection 


re lied 


Ve loped toa point ol 


because it is being upon, 
service is he Ing cle 
efficiency it has never before attained 


W voming 


being one of the 48 States making up 


Since has the honor of 


this Republie she can hardly at this 


nation 


stage in our deve opment as a 
afford to repudiate her obligations to 
the country. 

The burden imposed on any State for 
the quota of Na 
tional Guard is not great In the 


of Wyoming the tax for this purpos 


maintenance of us 


crim 


during the past two years has meant 
less than 16¢ annually for each of the 
State’s 194.000 eitizens This tax 


relied 


ease of the farmer above referred to 


could searcely be upon, in the 
to buy either shoes or groceries, but it 
contributes, when combined in the mass, 
to meeting Wyoming’s share of the sum 
required for National Defense 


legis 


In presenting his case to the 
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lature, Adjutant General Esmay made 
telling use of the fact that while the 
State of Wyoming, during the last two 
years, disbursed the sum of $60,000 on 
her National Guard, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in its attempt to place that 
foree on a sound footing, had, during 
the same period, invested $1,052,600.00 
in the Wyoming National Guard, of 
which sum $460,000.00 was spent in 
eash in that State. 

Even with this showing, but for the 
efforts of certain Reserve Corps officers 
the Wyoming have 
duplicated for that State the spectacle 
recently furnished by the Wisconsin 


Legislature might 


lower House. These officers were: Lt. 
Col. Erwin A. Froyd, Salt Creek ; Capt. 
Bayard C. Wilson, of Glendo; and 2d 
Lt. Preston T. MeAvoy, of Neweastle. 
The efforts of these gentlemen contrib- 
uted largely toward the final favorable 
result and the entire National Guard 


of Wyoming debt 


owes them a 
of gratitude. 


I) 
Instructors for Service 
HE Florida National Guard Sound- 


Off brings out a point that both 
the National Guardsman and the Regu- 


lar on National Guard duty can note 
to advantage : 
The 


Army 


main function of the Regular 
personnel on National Guard 
duty is to assist the Guard in reach- 
ing a state of efficiency in keeping with 
the important role for which it is east 
in time of national emergency. 

With this fact before him the 
Guardsman should readily realize how 
obvious is the necessity for him to take 
full advantage of this assistance and 
counsel offered by these representatives 
of the regular military establishment. 

‘*Serviee’’ is the watchword of the 
instructor. He must dispense this 


service through personal contact, 


Guar 
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friendly eriticism and the 
of National Guard problems « 
or individually. When in ; 
the Instructor. 


® 


36th Division Notes 
HINGS are looking up in 
Division, Texas National 
In a newsy issue of Division \ 
April 20, it is announced that 
vision needs a newspaper. Th 
brought out that of the 122 « 
units making up an Infantry « 
109 had been organized to Ay 
and of this number only 5 or (| 
not up to the required standa 

Until a newspaper is secu! 
Thirty-Sizth Division News Ne 
be issued monthly. In speak 
the support of the organization 
venture the editor says: 

This modest effort can be m: 
greater interest if someone will s: 
from each organization notes o! 
esting activities in which the org 
tion may be engaged. Dances 
inspections, competitions, indoo: 
outdoor rifle practice, effective r 
ing efforts, happy solutions of 
lems of storage, locker arrange! 
drill attendance, instruction, co1 
edministration are all subjects o 
interest. Informal notes in pe! 
such activities sent in to Division I! 
quarters will be acceptable. 

The editor then proceeds to 
the 
newly organized 36th Division. H 


eussion of problems facin 
marks on this subject are so pert 
and eapable of such widespread 

eation the JouRNAL can do no 

than to quote them rather extens 
They are worth the reading oi 

National Guard Officer from the 1 
generals down. 

G. O. 13, A. G. O,, Austin, 1 
March 29, defines the duties and 
rogatives of the Division Comm: 
This order marks the end of the | 
tive period and establishes th: 
manent status of the Division. 

The point of view now chi 
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this time forward our energies 
be directed to the problem of 
ining the Thirty-Sixth at a high 
f efficiency. The major phase 
problem is that of improving 
me station environment of our 

s batteries and companies. 
improvement of our armories 
the means of our appropriations 
roblem that is worthy of the re- 
fulness of every member of the 
ivision. The easiest way of course to 
secure an attractive armory is to pay 
ody twenty or thirty per cent per 
in rent for the improvements. 
hat is not the fair thing to the 
ayers and it is not in harmony 
the spirit of our service which 
afford our State and our country 
late defense at a cost at which no 
can complain. Moreover, there is 
ow and never will be the money 
able for any policy in the least 
approaching extravagance in ex- 
penditures upon armory rents and 
e should not be for there is no end 
extravagance. It grows by geomet- 

progression. 

[herefore, the problem of making 

our armories attractive homes and 
eficient workshops for our companies 

id batteries, is up to the interest, the 

le, and the resourcefulness of the 

bers of the various organizations. 
he same resourcefulness is needed here 
that made of meager resources, com- 
ortable and attractive, the camps on 

Mexican Border and the billets in 
Franee, 

Krom time to time through these 
notes stories will be published of how 
these armory problems are being over- 

me by some of our resourceful 
organizations. 

\nother of our fundamental prob- 
ems is that of so organizing armory 

struction that interest in it will never 

Every arm and branch of the 
vice eovers a field of interesting 
land study. This problem of estab- 
ing a varied and interesting pro- 

m of armory instruction is the sub- 

of study at Division Headquarters. 
| the camps this summer a course of 
instruetion in the conduct of armory 
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i“ 


exercises will be given company, bat 
tery, and detachment officers. It may 
be said that this problem has never 
been made the subject of intelligent 
study and instruction by the officers of 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard who have shaped the program 
of instruction for the National Guard 
Our problem is not that of training in 
the field. Armory training presents 
its own set of peculiar problems. In 
this connection, the first step is the 
limiting of our schedules of instruction 
to the fundamentals. The officers in 
each arm and branch having once ar 
rived at a clear conception of 
these fundamentals are, they 

set themselves to the task of 
their commands up to the 
standards. 

In working to these standards the 
instructors and drill should 
keep the point in mind that drill and 
instruction must begin with the indi- 
vidual soldier. The easier course and 
the one too often pursued is to fall in 
the company, recruits and all, and go 
through the manual and squads right 
and left, to the neglect of individual 
correction and instruction. We may 
here take with profit a leaf from the 
manual of the Boy Scouts that pre 
definite instruction 
and corresponding tests for individual 
advancement. 

Included within this problem of 
maintenance of course are the securing 
of local and state-wide moral support, 
the elimination of inefficient officers and 
of inefficient organizations, effective ré 
cruiting, the building up of a division 
esprit de-corps, and generally speak 
ing, the making of the Thirty-Sixth 
what it should be in view of its strateg! 
cal location, the best Guard Division in 
the Army of the United States. To this 
task our Division Commander is defi 
nitely committed and directed by the 


» 


terms of G. O. 13. 
THE 


lates the 36th Division authorities upon 


what 
should 
bringing 
resulting 


masters 


scribes stages of 


INFANTRY JOURNAL congratu 
their excellent spirit as well as upon 
their enterprise in launching such a 
creditable divisional periodical 





National 


A Stitch in Time 

ITING the Militia Bureau’s warn 
ing to the effect that certain units 

of his regiment were below the required 
National 
wrote to his 
letter 
which the following extract is taken: 


maintenance strength, a 


Guard colonel recently 


company commanders a from 


The conditions shown by the strength 
returns of the units of this regiment 
ere obviously unsatisfactory and ought 
not to continue. It also appears that 
unless a systematic effort is made at 
ence to recruit up to strength, there 
will be worse to come. There are still 
many men in the regiment. 
It has been recently demonstrated that 
when an organization commander is de- 
termined to bring up his drill attend 
ance his drill attendance comes up with 
considerable speed. It is equally cer- 
tain that when officers once make up 
their minds to reeruit to minimum 
maintenance strength, the reeruits can 
be found. 


one-year 


It is requested that each unit com- 
mander write a letter to these head- 
quarters covering the following points: 

(a) The number of recruits secured 
since January 1, 1925. 

(b) The number of men you think 
you will lose before July 1, 1923. 

(c) What you are now doing in the 
way of recruiting. 

(d) What you are planning 
about it. 


to do 


ad 


The Louisiana Guardsman Signs 
Up 

HE latest edition to the ranks of 

National Guard publications is The 

Louisiana Guardsman, the first 


issue 
of which appeared for February, 1923 
For an infant it is remarkably lively 
as well as weighty. It also has a good 
sense of humor and carries some very 
clever cartoons. THe INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL congratulates this new worker in 
the great field of National Guard serv- 
ice and extends its very best wishes for 


Guar 
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its future suecess. That it wil 
ful is a foregone conclusion. 

lowing editorial appearing in 
issue is well worth attention - 

The Mexiean Border service 
the National Guard. There is) 
about that, and the statement 
to the Guard, not only of Lo 
but of the entire country. T 
who came back from that servi 

well trained, high! 

and — efficient—supe 
way to anything ev 
proached previously. 

Then the war, which assimilat: 
only the National Guard but | 
more who would never have had 
tary training otherwise. The 
clusion of the war left the count: 
such a body of trained and experie: 
officers and men as it had never | 
before. But they had had enoug! 
except a few of the old-timers to \ 


soldiers, 
ciplined 
every 


service in the National Guard was son 


thing inseparable from their very 
With these few as a nucleus, the 
ganization of the National Guard 
der Federal supervision) throug 
the country was inaugurated. It 
slow and tedious work, met at « 
turn by the antipathy of the discha: 
soldier to further military s 
Understand that the former Nat 
(Guard, drafted into Federal servic 
the World War, was discharged 
its eonelusion, and its soldiers 
matically became private citizens 
no military obligation to State o1 
tion. It. was a ease of beginning 
nothing. * * *—The Louisiana Gua 
man, 
() 
Pacifism Panned 
HE following is from The Or 
Guardsman of March 15, a! 

well worth reproducing: 

Pacifist and hyphenated Ame 
received a panning at the hands 
Brig. Gen. George A. White, head 
the Oregon National Guard and | 


dent of the Association of the Arn 
the United States, in a recent bull 





National 


all members of the association. 
letin ealls attention to the blow 
at the national defense through 
ialist-pacifist movement in Wis- 
for the abolishment of the Wis- 
National Guard and reads in 
s follows: 

merging of socialists, hyphen- 
\merican and maudlin pacifists 
e avowed purpose of weakening 
réady feeble line of national de- 
is one of the most ominous pieces 
eachery to the country that has 

een dragged into the light. 
purpose of rattle-headed social- 
d Fatherland-worshiping importa- 
in attempting such a thing is 
er new nor novel, except for its 
audacity so soon after the World 
and at a time when most of the 
is still in chaos. But that many 
od women have been misled and mis- 
cuided into joining such a movement, 
eving, as Mrs. LaF ollette, wife of a 
United States senator, puts it in a pub- 
nterview, that they are ‘‘striking 
blow at militarism’’ is a more serious 


tty 
I 


Such blind propaganda must be 


iht with facets. Every informed 
thinking American knows that we 
lave no problem or taint of militarism 
this country. Our Regular Army is 
based on the volunteer system and has 
been redueed even below what is needed 
wv a training and police nucleus. Our 
National Guard and Reserve Corps, as 
part of the American Army, is made 
up of patriotic Americans who carry 
the burden of national defense as an 
dded obligation of citizenship. Offi- 
cers and men alike come from the peo- 
ple and are part of them, working at 
trades and professions and preparing 
n their leisure hours to defend our 
country from invasion should we ever 
be attacked again. 
\s a matter of fact the men of the 
tional Guard and Reserve Corps are 
ng more to preserve the peace of 
world than all the pacifists in 
istendom for our citizen-soldiers 
id as a warning to aggressive na- 
s to keep off our shores. If we can 
ed enough pacifists in this country 
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to discourage true American citizenship 
and everthrow the rest of feeble 
first line, we will be in the throes of 
another war within the present genera 
tion. 

The surest 
is to 


our 


way 
encourage 


to bring on a war 
such pernicious and 
dangerous combinations as that occur 
ing in Wisconsin a combination ol hy 
phenates, socialists and pacifists Tt 
will be noted that such an ineident ov 
curs first in a State that has such a 
preponderance of hyphenates. Neithe1 
socialism nor wobbly citizenship breeds 
in any other sort of atmosphere. 

The hardest part of it all is that the 
young American pays the terrible 
penalty of such dangerous propaganda 
For 
safe to Sa) 
American grave overseas 
World War. 


hyphenates had swept the country with 


unreasoning 
that ther 


every pacifist it is 
needless 


the 
American pacifists and 


Was a 


during 


their dangerous s>phistries just before 
were forced into the World Was 
It was nothing else than pacifist propa 
ganda and activity of this sort that sent 
our young unready battle 
against the seasoned Prussians 

Thousands of young Americans paid 
the price with their lives for it is no 
military secret that we paid the 
of two and more lives for one 
ing the Hun. 

There is no hope for socialists and 


we 


men into 


price 
in beat 


hyphenates as all such are out of ae 
cord with the spirit of this country and 
its institutions. They will not grow in 
numbers so long as we have such a pre 
ponderance of virile real Americans as 
at present. But 
It is based on 
idealism, misinformation and a lack of 
knowledge of the nation and its prob 


lems. 


pacifism is curable 


ignorance, misdirected 


Pacifism can’t stand up against 
facts. It is the duty of every member 
of this association to use every avail 
able opportunity to present those facts 
where they are needed and prevent any 
spread of misinformation in Oregon 
that might tend to weaken the national 
defense which, in the the 
Ninth Area Headquarters, is 
now at the irreducible minimum. 


words ot 
Corps 





National Defense in 6th Corps 
Area 


National Defense is front page stuff 
with big headlines in the 6th 
Corps Area. 


good 
A real campaign is on 
with a big wallop and is being put over 
in fine shape. There has never been so 
much interest manifested in this par 
ticular section of the country. 

Much of this splendid work is due 
to the untiring efforts of Col. Frank 
D. Ely, who is the Chief of Staff of the 
VI Army Corps. He started out on 
this campaign about the last of January 
and has been consistently and systemat- 
At that time 
the people had information in a vague 
way that a National Defense measure 
had been enacted by Congress back in 
the dim past but they had little idea 
of what it was all about. Less than 
fifty per cent of the ex-officers in the 
Corps Area had taken advantage of the 
opportunity for service with the Na- 
tional Guard or Organized Reserve 
and November 11, 1923, is not far away. 

Something had to be done. Colonel 
Ely conceived the idea of first enlist- 


ically at it ever since. 


ing the cooperation of the leading clubs 
and eivie bodies throughout the Corps 
Area in a campaign of Americanism 
and National Defense. 


He prepared a 

memorandum for the Chicago Associa- 

tion of Commerce in which he reviewed 

the situation as it existed in-this coun- 

try at the time of our entrance into the 

World War and the difficulties that 
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were experienced in getting our 
ready for service overseas. | 
plained the National Defense 
acted after the war and what it 
to the nation if its provisions a 
ried out properly. He espe 
stressed the necessity for the org 
tion and maintenance of the ¢ 
components of the Army of the | 
States and the opportunities 
officers for service with either t! 
tional Guard or the Organized ki 
serves, and pointed out the fact 
these officers must take advantag 
their opportunities before the tim: 
expires which is November 11, 1/23 
He urged the support of all civic | 

in this campaign of education. 

This memorandum was accept 
the Chicago Association of Comm: 
and sent out to affiliated Associa 
of Commerce throughout the ( 
Area urging them to support th 
ment. It has been the means of s 


ing many sets of resolutions 


endorsements from civie bodies 

much publicity that is most effectiy 
combating the insidious activities « 

pacifists and others who would d: 

the National Defense. 

Offic 


Reserve are b 


The thing is going big. 
the Organized 
throughout the Area organizing a! 
listing eligibles for the Reserve U 

On the evening of May 4, © 
Ely broadeasted through Chicago 
station K-Y-W a short talk on A: 





J 


R eserve. O f f j cer 5’ 


that is a masterpiece on the 
and which was heard and en- 
Dy thousands and thousands of 
At the Hamilton Club in 
» last Saturday a portion of the 


s in. 


on Was given over to a discus- 
the topie ‘‘Is the United States 
eriea making necessary and ade- 
provision and preparation for 
2’? The Diseus- 
ranch of the Club sponsored the 
the that ‘‘No 
important subject can be pre- 


‘ational Defense 


with statement 
at the present time than that 
Many predict that 
war is inevitable within a short 


discussion. 


i and we want to know that our 
order.’’ Among the 

Mr. B. Pike, 
n aide to the Secretary of War; 


is in 
ers were Charles 
Gen. Harry C. Hale, Command- 

¢ ith Corps Area; Col. Frank D. 
Chief of Staff, 6th Army Corps; 
Col. Noble B. Judah, Civil Aide to 
Secretary of War; and Lt. Col. 
R. Kline, Staff Specialist, O. R. C 


Corps Area. 


Some of the leading 


ns of Chicago are interesting 
selves in this campaign and the 
ts give promise of much success. 
x drive is also being conducted to 
ease the number of Reserve Officers 

Corps Area to include a large 
rity of those who are eligible on 
nt of war service for a commission. 


L 


Revising Special Regulations 
Number 43 
committee of the General Staff 
engaged in the 
ations for Reserve 


the revision of 
the Officers’ 
s has been recently occupied with 
haping of policies with reference 
pointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
This committee of Regular and 
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Reserve Officers is working to create a 
reguiation which will assist in making 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps efficient in 


every particular, working under the 
guiding principle that appointment as 
a Reserve officer is 


the 


not, in 
rank, 


made to fill an office in which servic 


any cast 


mere conferring of but is 


may be rendered. It is contemplated 
that a policy will be 
the effect that those 


who have, during 


promulgated to 
Reserve officers 
time of peace, ob 
ligated themselves for service and hav: 
done the work and overeome the diffi 
eulties of the organization period will 
be given preference tor active servic 
over those who fail or decline to secure 


appointments in time of peace 


Let George Do It 


Here is a sample of the young Re 
serve Officer who can talk and who has 
reflected : 
Ist Lieut. Murray J: 
161st Infantry Brigade 
Sometimes those of 


mes, Hdors., 
us who are in the 
Reserve are “Oh, wel 
I don’t much to it; 
I have about done my share 
clse do it 

And besides, it won’t do me any 


prone to 


say , 
see and anyway 
Let som 
one now. I haven't the 
time. 
good, because there won't be 
war in my time!’”’ 

No, there won’t be much to it, unless 
make something of it, 
don’t there isn’t much to us. Congress 
and the War Department lcok 
favor upon the Reserve, and hope that 
it will solve the great problem of Na 
tional Defense. If it this 
country will be in a serious condition 
It will fail unless the members realize 
its potential value and build it up to as 
sume its vital role. Do we realize how 
very, very much there is to the Re 
serve? Have we done our share if we 
fail to develop the only real military 
policy this country has ever advocated ? 


Who else can do it but us? Who knows 


anothe 


we and if w 


wit! 


fails, then 
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how, except those who have been and 
are now soldiers? We can’t let some- 
one else do it, because there is no one 
else. And the very fact that perhaps 
we will not fight the next war is all the 
more reason why we should develop an 
organization that will conserve the 
benefits of our experience and pass it 
on to those who must eventually fight. 

If we think clearly, carefully and de- 
liberately, common sense and conscience 
will show us that to evade the issue 
now will eventually mean the same Gis- 
grace and disaster that to evade service 
meant during the war. Realizing that 
fact, let us be men, deliberately face 
the issue and do that which we know 
we should do—diligently, consistently 
and elaborately build our Reserve 
Corps.—81st Division Bulletin. 

® 


98th Division 

Arrangements are being made for 
the attendance of the officers of the Di- 
vision at the training camps this sum- 
mer. Those of the Infantry are to go 
to Camp Dix, N. J. The instruction 
this summer will consist of a series of 
Terrain Exercises dealing with the 
subjects of tactics and command as 
well as staff duties. The allotment of 
funds will provide for the training of 
some 900 officers in the 2d Corps Area 
and the 98th Division quota will be 
about 119. About 50 officers will be 
called to active duty for a 30 day period 
as instructor at the Citizens Military 
Training Camps and this affords offi- 
cers a wonderful opportunity to get in 
touch with the details of service again. 

The Division insignia shoulder patch 
is ready for those officers who desire 
it. Those who are to attend the Train- 
ing Camps this summer are especially 
urged to secure it for wear at the 
eamps. Arrangements have also been 
made to secure copies that may be 
placed on the wind shield of automo- 
mobiles. 


The officers of the Alban) 
the Division were given a 
month in the shape of a 
Col. Edward Davis, of the 
the Palestine Campaign 
Davis’ talk was thoroughly e: 
all of his hearers. 

The 98th Division is mak 
point to sell the Organized Res: 
to the people of the State of N 
where the Division is locate 
Weston Jenkins cites an ins 


what is being done along thes: 
personal touch with the peop! 
community and which bears 
long time contention of the Ip 
JOURNAL that the Reserve Ofi 
the man of the communit) 


looked upon by the people as t! 
thority on things military and | 
be prepared to take advantag 
opportunities. Major Jenkins says 

Not so long ago a Reserve Officer was 
one of a circle at his Club which was 
discussing topies of the day and mat 
ters of general interest as such g1 
do whether in the arm chairs 
exclusive club or on cracker 
around the stove in a count! 

The talk turned on an art! 
pearing in the papers that da) 
referred to the Organized Reserv 

One of the circle, a promin 
zen, asked, ‘‘Just what were the R 
serves anyway?’’, and the 
was by common consent referred | 
Reserve Officer as the one best 
fied to answer. 

After explaining briefly ou 
military policy, what the Rese: 
and what units were assigned 
particular territory, he tried to plan' 
just one idea which could stick, so ! 
addressed the latter part of fis ™ 
marks to the prominent citize1 
fashion : 

‘The 98th Division is not 
Division, it is your Division, 
day will come when it will occ 





Reserve Office 
; more than your business or 
ne. Your whole hope of happi- 
center in it. You smile? All 
You have one son twelve years 
ten and one five. Fine husky 
[he average length of time in 
vious history between wars has 
out twenty-five years. 
has been a little more, the last 
was less, eighteen years. We 
ime the average and while hop- 
a better world, will place our 
the experience of history. 
enty-five years from the Armi 
ll find your oldest son thirty- 
ars old, and your next boy 
Just the kind Uncle Sam will 
Your youngest will then be 
five. Right in the middle of 
ft age. 
ere will they be twenty years or 
from today? And what 
ou be doing? You will be de- 
r the dispatches from the front 
* to find out where their Division 
98th Division in all probability. 
hen you hear that it has been 
up in the big show you will 
something around inside of you 
ll not go away until those letters 
me telling that all is far. 
You will look over those lists in the 
; with a lump in your throat and 
news will be good news. 


Some- 


outs 


well so 


‘What we are trying to do is to or- 
ganize and train the officers of these 
ts now so that your boys will go off 
th a well trained outfit and have half 
nee for their lives when that day 
We don’t want them the 
s of disorganized incompetence 
go into battle under untrained 
We want you and the rest 
community to let our Congress- 

men know how we feel about it. 
‘Don’t you think you owe that much 

those boys ?’’ 


It was the personal touch with that 

man that ‘‘sold’’ the Reserve idea to 

He is now a staunch advocate of 

usistent military policy. We want 
ike him. 
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Go and sell the Organized Reserve 
to your community. 

Capt. Stuart Cutler who is on duty 
with the 392d Infantry at Buffalo, has 
been conducting a series of most inter- 
esting problems in Minor Tacties which 
has been liberally attended by Reserve 
Officers throughout the The 
officers of the regiment once a 


week at luncheon which also includes a 


season 
meet 
short program of interesting talks on 
live topies. 

Units of the Division are cooperating 
the National 
the Division Sector to the 
both 
Army of the United States. 


with Guard throughout 
mutual ad 
vantage of components of the 


I 


Lancaster County (Nebr.) Re- 
serve Officers’ Association 
The regular meeting of th 
Officers’ 
County was held Wednesday evening 
at the Lincoln Hotel 
There 


Reserve 


Association ol Lancaster 


were several guests present, 
among whom were Col. J. P. Hopkins, 
Chief of Staff, 89th Division; Maj. O 
E. Engler, President of the 7th Corps 
Area Association ; 


of the 


Maj. Ernest Sweet, 
Douglas Association ; 
Dr. Barbour, of the 
Nebraska, and Dean 


Engineering Department 


County 
University of 


Ferguson, of the 


Major Engler preserted the latest 
M. T. Camps He 
urged Reserve Officers to aid in getting 


plans regarding C 


applications for the citizens camp. He 
stated that if there were many more 
appucations than the War Deparrment 


take 


result in 


could eare of, demand would 


finally the provision for 

greater facilities for training. 
The speaker of the evening 

Judge H. H. Wilson, of Lincoln, who 


gave a very interesting and instructive 


was 
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talk on ‘‘The Duty of America.’’ 
Judge Wilson is a strong advocate of 
Preparedness, and gave his reasons. 
He said in part: ‘‘The more a man 
knows of war the less he is apt to use 
Merely 


hecause we are looking forward to the 


it in the settling of disputes. 


development of methods whereby the 
international disputes may be settled, 
is no reason why we should sit back 
and be utterly unprepared as we were 
in the last struggle. Self preservation 
is the motive that should prompt us to 
keep reasonably well prepared.”’ 

Announcement was made of the date 
of the next regular meeting, Tuesday, 
May 15, at the Lincoln Hotel. The 
date was set one day ahead to make it 
possible to entertain the officers who 
are to inspect the Nebraska R. O. T. 
C. Unit on May 14 and 15. This is an 
inspection by the War Department to 
determine whether or not the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska qualifies as an Honor 
School. 


® 


Reserve Officers’ Meetings 

Organizations of the 320th Infantry, 
of the 80th Division, alloted to the City 
of Washington, are conducting regular 
sessions of the officers at the Head- 
quarters at the Graham Building which 
is located on 14th Street just south of 
the Avenue. Maj. John Scott, who is 
the executive officer of the regiment, 
provides a most interesting program 
each Thursday and Friday evening 
which includes talks on military sub- 
jects by the best talent that can be 
procured anywhere in the country and 
which is followed by a session of map 
The as- 


problems or map maneuvers. 


Officers’ Department 


semblies are well attended ; 
terest of the officers is being 
fine shape. Major Seott has 
his services to all branches « 
ice who desire to organiz 
meetings at the Hi: 
in Washington. 


stated 


I 


Military Committees in Chambers 


of Commerce 
Maj. Paseual Lopez, who 
cient and enterprising Execut 
of the 321st Infantry at Rak 
is meeting with a lot of s 
effecting the organization of 
committee in the Chambers 
merece throughout the Stat: 
be noted that many of the m 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
also members of the various | 
of Commerce are finding a 
these committees. In placing th: 
the 
Major Lopez has stressed th 
National Di 
continually coming up and d: 
action and that by having 


before Chambers of ( 


the question of 


less permanent committee in 
ganization these matters ar 
the necessary consideration an 
tion. 


q 


Reserve Officer Target Practice 


Arrangements have been mac: 
Sth Corps Area whereby office: 
Reserve Corps may be attach: 
ganizations of the National G 
target practice, and it is expec’ 
many officers will take this opp 
to participate in the season s 
firing. 





The Nivelle Attack 


Maj. Chauncey L. Fenton, C. A. C. 


GENERAL SITUATION 
Nivelle attack began in April, 
lasted 


ents leading up to this attack 


and for about a month 
he general situation during this 
of the war are of great impor- 
forth and dis- 


and will be set 


in considerable detail. Special 
tion will be given to the attack be- 
Soissons and Rheims, which Ni- 
personally planned and executed. 
fical.—The political situation in 

1 was confused in the latter part 
1916, but there was little indication 
tremendous upheaval which was 

e place within a few months. In 
1917, the revolution got well 

er way, and before Nivelle launched 

s attack on the Aisne, some far-seeing 
believed that Russia was practi- 
out of the fight. 

the leaders in France and England, 


The majority 


owever, were blind for a long time to 


real situation in Russia and at 
rst thought the revolution would be a 
benefit and that Russia, under the new 
government, would render greater 
issistanee than under the old. In mak- 
ng their plans for 1917, the allied gov- 
ernments counted on Russia doing her 
part, as will be diseussed under the 
litary situation. Great Britain and 
e deserve criticism for not siz- 
ng up the Russian situation at an 
arlier date than they did. 
The Briand Ministry in France was 
ing in the latter part of 1916, and 


‘remier was forced to reorganize 


his government 


The 


ish were not satisfied with the 


French and Brit 
conduct 
of the war in 1916, and especially with 
the Battle of the Somme. Both govern 
ments considered it a failure so far as 
the accomplishment of anything im 


portant was concerned. Briand 
Nivelle, but the 
Ministry fell in March, 1917. 


the new Premier, and his War Minis- 


was 
favorable to Briand 


Ribot. 


ter, Painlevé. were very skeptical »f 
Nivelle’s plan. Painlevé, by his con- 
duct of affairs, did 


dermine the confidence of the 


a great deal to un- 
govern 
ment and of Nivelle’s generals, in the 
This 


situation in 


plan which Nivelle had proposed. 
the 


France clearly indicated a great weak- 


phase of political 
ness in the French government in its 
ability to wage war. 

The people of Great Britain did not 
believe that the Asquith government 
possessed the proper qualities to win 
the war. There was too much timidity, 
lack of forethought, and imagination 
Lloyd George, by a very crafty maneu- 
ver, was able to unseat Asquith and 
1916. 
Lloyd George was responsible for the 
British War Cabinet which did a great 
the 


war 


become Premier in December, 


stabilizing 


the 


deal toward govern- 


ment’s conduct of and 
strengthening its war-making ability 
The British Man Power Act, 


earlier in 1916, had done much toward 


passed 


solving their recruitment problems. 


The other great political event of 
significance to the Allies was the rup 


we) 
iZv 
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ture of relations between the United 
States and Germany in February, 
1917, and the declaration of war on 
April 6. These events more than neu- 
tralized the effect of the revolution in 
Russia. 

On the whole, the political situation 
on the part of the Allies was favorable 
to winning the war. 

The Battle of the Somme and the 
failure at Verdun produced a _ pro- 
found effect on the German people, 
and the government had great diffi- 
culty in explaining away the crisis. 
Falkenhayn’s victory in Rumania late 
in 1916 and the turning back of the 
Russian advance helped to restore con- 
fidence. 

Shortage of men and supplies pro- 
duced the principal difficulties for the 
German Government. The man-power 
problem was solved to a certain extent 
by the establishment of the War Bu- 
reau, a law which made liable for aux- 
iliary service every male citizen be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 61, not al- 
ready in military service. Slave raids 
in Belgium helped some, and inciden- 
tally helped to consolidate the rest of 
the world against the Central Powers. 

Germany and Austria made a 
further attempt to increase their man- 
power by announcing their intention 
to establish an independent Poland 
with the idea of getting Polish regi- 
ments. Little success resulted. 

In the latter part of 1916 and early 
in 1917 Germany made a peace drive 
in which some of President Wilson’s 
notes figured prominently. 

The peace drive was a failure and 
the shortage of supplies could not be 
successfully solved, so the ruthless 
submarine campaign was offered to sat- 


isfy popular feeling, and th: 
authorities hoped it would bri 
a decision in their favor. 

Franz Joseph died on Nov: 
1916. 

The political situation at 
was a fine test of Germany’s 
form of government for the cor 
war. The government’s failu 
ever, to get the support of th: 
was beginning to show up, and 
sult of this weakness became m 
more prominent toward the en 
var. 

Economic.—The most import: 
siderations under this head 
allied blockade and the Germ: 
marine campaign. The allied b! 
was beginning to have marke 
on the Central Powers, both as r 
food and war supplies, and 
marine campaign had produced 
ous situation in England. T! 
ish campaign of 1917 in Fran 
influenced to a great extent by 
sire to drive Germany from th 
of Belgium and thus get rid 
submarine bases along the coast 
was a great question as to how s 
ful the submarine campaign wo 
and the British and French bot 
that the war should be pushed 
idly as possible to a successful « 
sion, which was one of the 
causing these two governments t 
to the Nivelle plan. 

Financially all the great 
which had taken a prominent 
the war from the beginning, 
sore straits. Our entry into t! 
solved the financial situation 
Allies. Germany’s financia! 
stood the test wonderfully w 





; time there was no indication of 
i.kdown on the part of the Central 
‘s due to a financial crisis. 
itary.—On the sea the Battle of 
nd on May 31 and June 1, 1916, 
e British fleet supreme except for 
bmarine. The allied blockade and 
arine campaign were in “ull 
ng at the time of Nivelle’s attack. 
1916 the German attack on Ver- 
which was launched in February, 


been turned back; and, by two 
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to launch an offensive. Also this bat- 
tle had been a great training school for 
the new British Army—the only diffi- 
culty being that the training was in 
trench warfare instead of open fight- 
ing. 

The campaign of 1916 
started in May by an Austrian attack 
in the Trentino; but the Austrians re- 
tired in June as a result of the Russian 
attack, and the Italians took the offen- 


Italian 


sive and captured Gorizia in August. 


— 


~~ 


Map No. 1. 
Battle fronts at the end of 1916. 


counter-offensive strokes in November 
and Deeember, 1916, the French were 
able to take back practically all ground 
gained by the Germans. 

On the Somme the Allies had been 
successful to a limited extent, but no 
decisive results had been gained, ex- 
cept that the Allies had taken most of 
the points of vantage on this front 
from the enemy and were in a position 


The Russians under Brussilof were 
very successful in the summer of 1916, 
but were beaten back in the fall. 

Rumania entered the war in August, 
1916, but was completely crushed by 
Falkenhayn in ‘the fall and early win- 
ter. 

The United States broke off relations 
with Germany in February, 1917, and 
declared war on April 6. 
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The capture of Bagdad by the Brit- 
ish, March 11, 1917, had a marked ef- 
fect in raising the morale of the whole 
British Empire. 


Dour: 


EXPLANATION. 

=a German line at be- 
ginning of March 1917 
@™@ German line after the 


Alberich movement at 
end of March, 1917 


fo] 
Sucgn Of SS9%y ebrena 


A 
ollastres 


—. 
Map No. 2. 


The Alberich Retreat, between Arras and 
Soissons. 

The great German strategic retreat 
on the Somme front to the Hindenburg 
Line took place in March, 1917, as 
shown on Map No. 2. This move prac- 
tically eliminated this sector of the 
front from active operations for the 
remainder of 1917. The retreat, so far 
as the Nivelle attack is concerned, had 
a good effect on the British and French 
morale and especially on that of the 
common soldier who was unable to see 
the true German purpose. 

The Russian revolution was well un- 
der way before Nivelle launched his 
Aisne attack. Nivelle states that in 
his plans for that battle and for opera- 
tions to take place later he had not fig- 
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ured on the Russians rende; 
material assistance. Certain 
not true of the British and 
governments. Ludendorf sta 
the Russian revolution and 
nation of the Russian Army {| 
early 1917 operations, was a 
lief to the German High < 
Germany knew more about 
situation in Russia in early 19 
did the Allies, and was able 1 
by this information in moving 
to the western front 
Nivelle attack. 

The military situation in th 


even bet 


part of 1916 and until after Niv 


offensive, was very much in f: 
the Allies. On the western fro: 
had superiority of numbers, t! 


ish Army was a much better fightir 


force than ever before; the alli: 
rale was at least equal to that 

Germans; in arms and ammunit 
Germans were outmatched on th: 
ish front; and there was closer « 

tion among the Allies than eve: 
during the war; and Nivelle h: 
put in command of all forces 

early 1917 operations. 
1916, 
commander-in-chief 


In November, 
became 


French forces, Joffre and 


paign and agreed on the closest 
eration. Both the French and 
ish governments were dissatisfi 
the tactics of the Somme and de! 
greater action. This plan prov 
the British Army to take the p: 
role with the French Army 
and cooperating. The Britis! 
was to attack about Februar: 
tween Bapaume and Vimy, 
French were to support then 
tacks between the Somme and ' 


Haig 
formulated a plan for the 1917 


before Ni 


; 


Br 


\rl 
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etween the Craonne Plateau and 
is. (See Map No. 3.) The Brit- 
iter on, were to attack in Flan- 
if conditions warranted it. 

analysis of this plan indicates 
clearly, it is believed, that the 
ion of the military commanders 
the 


e and endeavor to defeat the en- 


continue tacties of the 


is TO 


through a war of attrition. 
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Map No. 3. 


The German Retreat. Points of attack in 
the Joffre-Haig Plan are shown by the 


arrows, 
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The Russian high command agreed 
to undertake the task of putting Bul 
garia out of action, and the allied army 
in Salonika, now numbering 23 divi 
The Italian 
Army and the British Army in Mesa 


potamia were to do their parts. 


sions, was to cooperate. 


Nivelle found the foregoing plan pre 
pared when he took command in De- 
1916, and 


considered later in this article. 


cember, his action will be 


Mission.—To defeat the German 
Army on the western front and bring 
about a decision in favor of the Allies 
ai as early a date as possible 

Enemy Forces.—In November, 1916 
when Joffre and Haig made their plans 
for the 1917 campaign, the strength 
of the Army on the 
western front was about 2,500,000. At 


this time the 


Austro-German 


Russian revolution was 
not foreseen nor the consequent release 
of German troops from that front for 
service on the western front. 

The Russian collapse permitted the 
Germans to exchange their 


poor divisions in the West for some 


some of 


of their best divisions in the East and 
to bring others to the West. They 
also some new divisions, so 
that the Nivelle attack 
launched in April, 1917, the Germans 


formed 
when was 
had about 155 divisions on the western 
These 
Austrian divisions. 


front. were all German and 
Their morale was 
good, and the Germans were not at a 
disadvantage in regard to air force, ar- 
tillery, nor machine guns. 
The British attack at 


was preliminary to the main Nivelle 


Arras, which 


attack, the Germans were able to stop 
within five days, and in the meantime 
to mass against the main attack on the 
Aisne (see Map No. 4 
French V and VI Armies, 16 divisions 


in front of the 
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in the front line, 7 in reserve behind from attack in the first half . 
the third position, and 15 that could Nivelle’s attack fell on the two 
be brought into the battle within five points, and here the Germans 
days. usually strong. In addition to 1 
Position—In 1914 the German ural strength of these positio: 
Army on the western front was able Germans had organized them i: 
generally to take up positions which depth and had constructed a 1 
were favorable for them to defend, of trench lines and switch po: 
and in 1915 were able to improve their To give an idea of the strength 
line. In 1916 the British and French German line between Soisson: 
took from them most of the points of Rheims, where the main Nivell 





German Goeces «the Crown Prince's Group of Armies). 1 
West of Craonng 7th Ariny, VON BOEHN 

East Ist Army, FRITZ VON BELOW. | 

| 


t almaisooZ_ 5 \ 
Jee ¥ fos 
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Second Battle of the Aisne. Nivelle’s projects for the attack. 


vantage on the Somme front, but the fell, I shall quote from Buchan’s His 
German strategic retreat in March, tory, Vol. III, Pages 467 and 468, and 
1917, regained for them the supremacy in this connection attention is invited 
in position on this front. So at the to Maps 4 and 5: 
beginning of the Nivelle attack in The stretch of the front was in 
April, 1917, we find the Austro-Ger- length some fifty miles, and its physi- 
man Army holding most of the points cal ree se =e — 
ot vantage onthe whole font from the Tai. Tha hele of the Ac 
English Channel to the Swiss Frontier. yader had defied the genius of Na 
The Hindenburg line (also called poleon, were, as we knew to our cost, 
Siegfried Stellung, as shown on Map. one of the strongest positions in Eu 
No. 2), extending between the Craonne T°P* The limestone plateau, «ur 
Plateau and Vimy Ridge, was very ee eee — aig 
strong, and with the vast devastated ‘ , 


; ley: veritable fortress. The sides o! 
area in front of it, it was fairly secure lens had been forested with b 
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Front line is indicated by 


heavy line across map. 


- tunnels had been driven through 
ridge, which formed perfect con- 
led communications; machine guns 

d been cunningly emplaced at every 
angle of fire; and the many natural 
ves in the limestone had been con- 
ted into underground shelters and 
assembly stations. Moreover, he had 
the viewpoints, and from the Che- 
des Dames commanded every- 
the French lines. His only 
weakness was that he had an acute sa- 
nt, the apex of which was south to 
Aisne. * * * The second sec- 
comprised the eastern end of the 
Aisne heights which culminated in the 
Promontory of Craonne, rising from 
plain like the hull of a ship at sea. 
Here the plateau narrowed at one place 
the width of a hundred yards, and 
also reached its greatest elevation— 
er 650 feet—near the farm of Hurte- 
bise. Its wooded sides rose steeply 
both from the Aisne and the Ailette. 
North of it, aeross the Ailette, rose a 
second broad plateau, for the most part 
er than the Chemin des Dames 
ve, but at its eastern end rising to 
nearly the same height. Beyond it 
again lay Laon upon its little hill. The 
third seetion extended from Craonne to 
Bethany, a distance of some twelve 
miles, where the front, after leaving 
the marshy woods south of Craonne, 
entered the rolling Champagne coun- 


where 


try, unbroken save for the heights of 
Brimont and Fresnes, where the Ger- 
man guns were placed for the bom- 
bardment of Rheims. 


Movements.—Germany’s interior po- 
the 


movement of troops from one point to 


sition gave her an advantage in 
another. 

At the time the Nivelle attack was 
launched, the Germans were moving 
divisions from the eastern to the west- 


ern front. 
The when and 


where the Nivelle attack was to be 


Germans knew 
made and the approximate strength of 
the attacking troops, and moved suf 
ficient forces into positions to meet and 
stop the attack. 

Probabli latter 
part of 1916, when Nivelle took Joffre’s 
place in 


Intentions.—In the 


command of the 
the looked rather 
desperate to the German High Com- 
mand. 


French 
Armies, situation 
Just at this time they were 
making a peace drive and hoping for 
a cessation of hostilities, and their aim 
was to hold the Allies in check on all 
fronts until this 
After their 
failed, they 


could be brought 


about. drive had 


their ruthless 


peace 


launched 
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submarine campaign, which was the 
last straw that brought the United 
States into the war. Germany then 
hoped, by defensive methods, to hold 
the Allies in check and to win the war 
by the submarine before the United 
States could become a factor. This 
policy continued until the Russian rev- 
olution started. 

The Revolution changed 
Germany’s viewpoint, and she again 
saw her chance to take the offensive, 


Russian 


and while her policy on the western 
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keep up the strength. This w 
cially true of the French. T 
had an important influence . 
decision to conduct a vigorou 
sive. 

By the time the Nivelle atta 
launched the Allies had, accord 
Mangin, 178 Anglo-French 4d 
on the western front. As stated 
the Central Powers had 155 d 
either on the western front or e 
thereto. Considering that the G 
divisions were larger than the |! 


front until after the Nivelle attack was 
a defensive one, it is quite certain that 
she already had visions of striking the 


and smaller than the British, th: 
still had some advantage in 
strength, but it was not nearly s 
as in December, 1916. 

At the end of the Battle of A 
which was launched on April 9 { 
purpose of supporting the main Nive|! 
attack, the British had 14 divisions 
reserve that had not been used up 


offensive blow which came in 1918. 

Germany knew that an allied offen- 
sive was coming early in 1917, and 
hoped that her retreat in the Somme 
sector would eliminate that part of the 
front from offensive operations, thus 
compelling the Allies to attack the very the strength of the German posit 
made it unwise to continue the att 
on that front. 

In the Nivelle attack between S 
sons and Rheims (see Map No. 4 
Map No. 6) the VI French Arm 
sisted of 19 divisions, including 
the V F 
Army of 21 divisions, including 


strong positions at each end of the 
Hindenburg Line—Vimy Ridge and 
Both of these 
positions had great natural strength, 


the Craonne Plateau. 


and in addition, as has been previously 
pointed out, the Germans had organ- 
ized them in depth by constructing cavalry division and 
trenches and strong points so that they 
These two armies 
cupied a front of about 35 kilon 
and had 1,758 heavy guns, 1,706 f 
guns, 172 large ealiber guns, and 1.69 
trench mortars. The German Arn 
front had about the same num)» 
guns. The X French Army 
Duchesne, in reserve, consisted 
divisions. 


were veritable fortresses. 

Allied Forces—Strength and Com- 
1916, the 
strength of the allied forces on the 


cavalry division. 


position.—In November, 


western front was about as follows: 


British 1,200,000 
French and Belgian 2,700,000 


Total 
Joffre and Haig foresaw 


3,900,000 
that the 
British and French forces would reach 
their peak in the spring of 1917, and 
that from that time on it would be 
difficult to furnish replacements and 


Position.—As previously stated 
German Army had the advantag: 
position on practically the whol 
and was in a better position to 
stand an attack or launch an offens! 
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Map No. 6. 
Objective of the Attack of April 16. 


the Allies. In this attack the 

es were at a very great disadvan- 

in attacking the unusually strong 

sitions at the ends of the Hinden- 
¢ line. 

Supporting Troops.—The support- 
ug troops for the main Nivelle attack 
onsisted of all the other allied troops 

the western front, but active sup- 
was given by the British forces 
attacking at Arras, by the northern 
French group attacking south of the 
Vise, and by the IV French Army at- 
ng at Montvilliers in the Cham- 


Had the Russians under Brusiloff 
been able to launch the offensive which 
later and the Italians been able 
it on a little pressure, they would 


have rendered much needed support to 
Nivelle. 

Plans of Action Open to Comman 
der.—When 
December, 1916, he had no option im 


Nivelle took command in 
regard to whether the Allied Armies 
would take up an offensive or a defen- 
of 1917 
de 
eided by both the civilian and military 
heads of the French and British. One 


sive role for the campaign 


This question had already been 


reason Nivelle was chosen as comman- 
der-in-chief was because he favored a 
vigorous offensive. 

The Joffre-Haig plan, which has been 
briefly outlined, was open .to Nivelle 

Being committed to the offensive, one 
of the three following methods of at- 
tack might have been used by him 
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1. Limited objectives (tactics of the 
Somme which aimed to defeat the en- 
emy by a war of attrition). 

2. Limited objectives for the definite 
purpose of getting into a favorable po- 
sition from which, at an 
attack 
launched for the purpose of breaking 


opportune 


time, a smashing could be 
the enemy’s line. 

3. Attempt 
without first getting into a favorable 
position, 


for a break-through 


The part or parts of the line which 
he proposed to attack and the width 
of front to be attacked, were other 
decided. 
Since one of the objects of the attack 
the 
Belgian coast, and since the attack was 
the 
operation of the French and British 


questions which had to be 


was to drive Germans from the 


to be accomplished through co- 
Armies, it would be logical to have the 
main attack as near the British front 
as possible and at the same time in 
such a direction as to threaten the Metz- 
Mezieres line of communications. <A 
successful break-through would not be 
possible on a narrow front. 

The French Army the 
logical one to give the mission of break- 


ing the German line, as the British 


would be 


Army was not so well trained in open 
warfare methods as the French Army. 

Decision.—Nivelle decided, of course, 
to take the offensive, to abandon en- 
tirely the limited objective idea, and 
by using the third method of attack 
to break the German line on as wide a 
front as possible, using the French 
Army in the main attack; to exploit 
the suecess as vigorously as possible; 
to crumple up the German line and 
drive the enemy back across the Meuse. 
This was to be the end of trench war- 
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fare on the western front. S 
Nivelle’s optimism that he ex; 
accomplish this within an in 
short space of time. 

This was his decision in D 
1916, and the events which | 
between this time and the 
April, 1917, caused him to 
change. 


PLANS OF EXECUTION 


In the plans of execution on 
most important steps was t: 
February, 1917, when in confi 
Calais, it was agreed to put th 
Army under Nivelle for this off 
It was a mistake, however, to | 
velle command the French An 
in addition to have under him 
this off 
should have been relieved 
of the French Arm 
given a position similar to that 
held in 1918. 
able 


other allied forces in 


He 


command 


It would be im 


for a battalion command 
command his battalion in actio 
at the same time the regiment 
of Nivelle’s orders to Haig du 
preparation for the attack and d 
the attack indicated that he had 
clear idea of the situation in H 
army. For the same reason he \ 
not believe that the Germans wer 
paring to retreat to the Hind 
line. 


Nivelle planned a smashing 


with the idea of breaking the German 


line between Arras and Rheims 

British were to extend their fr 

Roye, and Sir Douglas Haig was ‘ 
tack Vimy with his I Army at th: 

time that the III and IV Armies 
attacking and reducing the pocke' 
between Arras and Bapaume aft 

Battle of the Somme. 
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Northern French 
s under d’Esperey was to attack 
en the Somme and the Oise. 
main attack was to be made by 
roup of armies under Micheler, 
sting of the V and VI French 
es, with the X Army in reserve, 
(See 


Group of 


en Soissons and Rheims. 
s Nos. 4 and 6.) 
IV French Army in Petain’s 
» was to support the main at- 
by attacking the heights of Mont- 
liers in the Champagne. (See Map 
t 
e plan of attack for the V and VI 
‘rench Armies called for an artillery 
paration of 6 days, which was ex- 
nded to 10 days on account of bad 
attack. The 
ops on the jump-off were to be aided 


ather delaying the 

an artillery barrage and by tanks, 
the advance was to be rapid, and the 
German artillery positions were to be 
A break- 
through was to be made in the German 
Craonne and Rheims 


taken in the first assault. 


ne between 
which required the reduction of the 
Craonne Plateau and the heights at 
Fort Brimont and Fresnes north of 
Rheims ; the X 
Duchesne was to be thrown into the 
The Ger- 
man line was to crumple up in both di- 


and Army under 


gap to exploit the success. 


rections and the German Army driven 
across the Meuse. Time tables were 
actually made out for the French Army 
to advance to the Meuse. 

Nivelle’s plans were, to say the 
least, very optimistic, but he was sup- 
ported by Lloyd George and Briand. 
They were both advocates of a more 
aggressive policy than had been fol- 
lowed on the Somme, and Nivelle indi- 
cated by his brilliant victory at Ver- 
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Department 


dun that he was the man to carry out 
their ideas. | 
Briand’s War Minister, Gen. Lyau- 
tey, thought Nivelle was too optimistic 
and questioned him a number of times 
about his plans. When the 
Government fell Ribot became 
Premier Minister of 
War, the new government did not favor 
either Nivelle or his plan. 
called a 


Briand 
and 
and Painlevé, 
Painlevé 
number of conferences, the 
last as late as April 6, and, during 
these conferences, required Nivelle to 
defend his plan before his army group 
and War 
Ministers of France and England, and 


commanders, the Premiers 


even before the President of France 
himself, 

All agreed that the decision to take 
the offensive was sound, but most of 
them thought that Nivelle’s plan was 
too wild a gamble and something more 
conservative should be adopted. Petain 
frankly told Nivelle that his plan was 
all right, but that he did not have the 
means to carry it out. 

Nivelle, still 
that he could break the German line 
with the forces he had available and 


made promises to the government that, 


however, maintained 


to say the least, were quite fantastic. 
Nivelle finally promised to stop the at- 
tack at the end of the first day if the 
advance was not successful. 
Nivelle difficult 


The government was skeptical of his 


was in a position. 
plans and so were practically all of his 
How could a general suc- 
Nivelle 
was offering a plan which, if it suc- 
ceeded, would mean the defeat of the 


generals. 
ceed under such conditions? 


main German Army within a short 


space of time; but if it failed, would 


mean the elimination of France from 
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any extensive offensive operation for 
All of Nivelle’s 
generals favored the offensive, but ad- 
voeated a 


some time thereafter. 


more conservative plan 
which would permit France to take 
and retain the offensive. 

The way in which the French Gov- 
ernment interfered with Nivelle in 
planning and carrying out his opera- 
tions was enough to defeat any plan. 
Every element of secrecy disappeared 
With 


a government of this kind it is quite 


and no good was accomplished. 


remarkable that France could success- 
fully prosecute a war. This is an ex- 
ample a flagrant violation of the Prin- 
ciple of Cooperation. 

Extensive steps were taken to devel- 
the 
Marne and the Vesle and they were 


op the communications between 
adequate. 

There was no secrecy about the Ni- 
velle attack. Everyone knew about it. 
As early as February the Germans had 
eaptured a French order 
formed them of the attack. 
days before the attack was launched, 
a soldier with a copy of attack order 


which in- 
Just a few 


on the Fort Brimont sector, was eap- 
tured by the Germans, and the French 
High Command knew all about this. 
Under these conditions the Germans, 
of course, made every preparation to 
meet the attack. 

The German retreat in the Somme 
sector caused Nivelle to change his 
original plans for attack to the extent 
of making no attack in the Somme sec- 
tor. It is true that the group of armies 
under d’Esperey felt out the German 
position between the Somme and the 
Oise on April 14, but found the posi- 
tion too strong to warrant an attack 
with the forces available. 


The final plans called for ai 
against the pivotal points on 
the Hindenburg line was hw 
Craonne Plateau and Vimy Rid; 

THE ATTACK 

On April 9, 1917, the Britis! 
opened the first battle of the 
offensive and resulted in a brillia 
cess; but only a limited object 
(See Map No. 7.) Th 
tactics as on the 


rained. 
Somme we! 
Up till April 14 im; 


local gains were made, and Haig 


ployed. 


have stopped the battle at that 
except it was necessary to supp: 
main attack on the Aisne. Afte 
14 all British gains were made at 
eost, and the attack was stoppe 
as soon as possible. 

The northern French army 
under d’Esperey attacked betwee: 




















Battle of Arras, April, 1917. 
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Somme and Oise on April 14, but the 
man position was too strong to war- 

t its continuance. 

‘he artillery preparation between 
Ailette and Rheims began on April 
nd on April 10 was extended to 
berive, east of Rheims. (See Map 
4.) The day had been fixed for 

vril 11, but bad weather caused post- 
rement until April 14, and then tu 
ril 16. The V and VI 


mies jumped off at 6 A. M., and im- 


French 


ediately a driving storm closed in on 
battlefield. 
tillery observation, and many con- 


This was very bad for 


nd that it was the principal cause for 
he very slow advance of the French. 
[ shall not attempt to give all the 
etails of this attack, but 
ints will be emphasized which have 
bearing on The 
rmy sectors, directions of the attack, 


certain 


my conclusions. 
nd the principal obstacles to be over- 
ome are shown on Maps No. 4 and 6; 
and the strength of the German posi- 
tion and numbers of troops engaged 
are given elsewhere in this paper. 
The artillery preparation lasted ten 
lays, with a concentration of one heavy 
and one light gun for every 20 to 25 
meters of front; but it was not suf- 
ficient to destroy the German defenses 
and prepare the way for the infantry. 
The barrage being timed for a much 
more rapid advance than was made, 
ran away from the infantry. Bad 
weather during the first two days of 
the attack made artillery observation 
impossible, and concentrations could 
not be brought on the Germain points 
if resistance. The French tanks were 
ractically useless. They did not co- 
perate well with the infantry, and, 
through faulty design, they would not 
stand up under the German fire. 


The German machine gun defense 
was handled with great skill. It in- 
troduced an element of surprise and 
difficult 
French had to overcome. 

Nivelle made his attack before his 
troops had been properly trained, and 


was the most obstacle the 


furthermore he showed a_ certain 


amount of timidity in holding out 
some of his artillery and other forces 
which he might have put in for the 
first assault, thereby pushing his at 
tack more vigorously at the beginning 
His timidity can probably be accounted 
for by the criticism of his plans by the 
lack of 
some of his generals. 


While Nivelle knew 


mans had concentrated 


government and support by 


that the Ge 
fores¢ | 


strong 


against him, and should have known 
the approximate numbers, still from 
told Col. 


the 


what he Repington, in an 


interview after battle, was sur- 


prised to find on many parts of th 
line that the Germans outnumbered the 
French. 


The splendid organization in depth 


of the German position, making possi 
ble an elastic defense, was a great les 
son in ‘‘how it should be done.”’ 

On the morning of April 17 General 
Nivelle Micheler’s 
headquarters and decided to stop the 
attacks of the VI Army toward the 
north and to push those of the V Army 
toward the northeast. 


visited General 


This order was 
somewhat delayed, and the VI Army 
continued its attack on the 17th with 
some good gains. 

Commencing on the morning of 
April 17, the IV French Army under 
Anthoine, forming a part of Petain’s 
group, attacked the Montvilliers Mas- 


sif. There was a limited success, as on 
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the remainder of the front; but impor- 
tant observation posts were gained. 

The attack continued intermittently 
until May 5, when the allied conference 
in Paris agreed to a British plan for an 
immediate offensive in Flanders—a de- 
cision which marked the final abandon- 
ment of the Nivelle policy. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Nivelle ‘‘ break-through 
plan’’ after the first 
day’s fighting, and limited objective 
attacks were made thereafter. 

On May 20 the French took back 
that part of the front which the Brit- 
ish had taken over before the Nivelle 
attack. 

Results.—The ground gained by the 
Nivelle attack was of little importance, 
and in this connection attention is in- 
vited to Maps No. 6, No. 7 and No. 8. 

Captures by the French and British 
armies : 


was abandoned 


. 62,000 
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1,000 
The French losses from April 16 to 
25 in killed, wounded, and missing 
amounted to about 100,000. The Brit- 
ish losses were heavy, and the German 
losses were also heavy, as can be esti- 


Prisoners 
Guns 


Machine guns 


mated from the number of divisions 
On April 1 the 


divisions in reserve 


they had engaged. 
Germans had 52 
in rear or en route to the French front. 
On April 22 this figure was reduced 
to 16, on April 25 to 12, and on May 
4 all of their divisions had been en- 
gaged. If the attack had been con- 
tinued, the Allies should have been able 
to take advantage of this condition, as 
they had 30 divisions (16 French and 
14 British) intact while the German 
reserves were practically used up. The 
break-through which had been planned 
was not accomplished, and the battle 
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was stopped at the most fortunat: 
for the Germans. 

The manner in which the G: 
High Command utilized its for 
all fronts during this period of th: 
affords an excellent example of 
proper application of the Princi; 
the Economy of Force. 

General Mangin says, ‘‘The su: 
sion of the offensive was inexcusa! 
but the meager results obtained di 
the first few days of the attack, eo 
with Nivelle’s failure to carry out 
promises, made the continuance o! 
break-through tactics impossible. 

Ludendorff says that the Gen 
High Command was greatly wo 
and that if the Russian offensiv: 
come in April or May instead of J 
1917, it would have been difficult 
the Germans to have remained mast 
of the situation, as six German di) 
sions were taken from the French fro: 
in June, 1917, to stop the Russian . 
fensive under Brusiloff. 

Failure to provide proper evacuat 
facilities for the wounded brought 
storm of criticism from the Fren 
people upon both the French Hig 
Command and the government. 

Nivelle had promised so much a! 
had accomplished so little, and wit! 
such heavy losses, that the 
among the French was very great 
Pacifists and defeatists took advantag 
of the situation to spread their prop 
ganda. Mutiny broke out in the arm: 
and the morale dropped to a very low 
ebb. 


react 


The German morale was raised 
One of the worst results of this a‘ 
tack, if not the worst and most 
reaching, was the fact that it co: 
mitted the French to offensive act 
by limited objectives. They seemed 
be convinced that their only way 





nning was through a war of attri- 
n. The French publication, ‘‘In- 
uction on the Offensive Action of 
sattle,’’ is filled with 


was the cause of a 


rge Units in 
s idea, and it 
eat deal of friction between our of- 
ers and the French. After this at- 
‘+k neither the French nor the Brit- 

believed it possible to break the 
erman line, or that the Germans could 
eak the allied 
1918 disabused their minds of this 


line. The Germans 
ea, however, but only by the proper 
pplication of Principles of War which 
e Allies had neglected. 
Another important result which 
ust not be overlooked is the fact that 
Nivelle’s failure carried with it the 
bandonment of the step which had 
een made toward unity of command 


the western front. 


COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Nivelle’s decision to take the of- 
ensive in 1917 was sound and logical, 
and no events happened between the 
time he took command and the time of 
the attack which should have caused 
him to change his decision. 

2. The Principle of the Objective 
was properly applied in making the 
German Army on the western front 
the objective. 

3. Nivelle’s plan to attack on a wide 
front, break through the German line 
and erumple it up, and thus end trench 
warefare on the western front, was a 
fine conception, but Nivelle had not 
yet found the means to accomplish 
this. He evidently did not appreciate 
the strength of the German defense, 
nor realize that to carry out his plans 
successfully he must make proper ap- 
plication of all the Principles of War. 
There seems to have been little atten- 
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tion to security in preparing for the 
attack. I can find no element of sur- 
prise in the attack of the French 
Armies. The British, however, did sur- 
prise the Germans in their attack on 
Vimy, by the intensity and accuracy of 
their artillery fire. The French 
surprised by the strength of the Ger- 


were 
man machine gun defense. The Prin- 
ciple of Movement was violated in that 
there was not sufficient superiority of 
fire to overcome the enemy resistance 
and permit the armies to move forward 
and take their objectives. The Princi- 
ple of Mass was violated in that there 
was not a concentration of a _ supe- 
riority at the critical points to the ex- 
tent necessary for the armies to carry 
out their missions. 

The Principle of Cooperation was 
properly applied in the British attack 
at Arras, but was flagrantly violated 
by the French Government and some 
of Nivelle’s subordinates in their fail 
ure to render him proper support. 

In May, 1918, the Germans attacked 
over this same terrain and had more 
difficult natural obstacles to overcome; 
but, by the proper application of the 
Principles of Security and Movement, 
they were able to surprise the Allies 
and to mass an overwhelming force 
against them on this front and to ad 
vance with incredible rapidity. 

4. Nivelle held re- 
sponsible for stopping the attack, be- 


should not be 


cause the attack would have stopped 
of its own accord after the first few 
days, when Nivelle failed to make good 
When the attack ended, 
the Allies had superiority in numbers 
but they could 


not take advantage of the situation due 


his promises. 
on the western front; 


to the low morale among the French— 


this condition applying mure especially 
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to the and the civilian 
population rather than to the soldiers 


at the front. 


government 


Germany, with unity of 
better 
and better disciplined army, was rela- 


command and with a trained 
tively much stronger as a result of this 
operation. 

5. Nivelle made a great mistake in 
permitting the politicians to meddle so 
much with purely military matters. He 
could have learned a lesson from Gen- 
eral Grant in this regard. 

Nivelle waited too long in commenc- 
1917, 
and thus allowed the enemy to make 


ing his offensive operations in 


his retreat in the Somme sector prac- 
tically unmolested, and to strengthen 
his lines to meet the coming attack. 
And then, considering the fact that the 
French Premier and War Minister and 
most of Nivelle’s generals considered 
his plan too optimistic and favored a 


less hazardous plan, and considering 


also that failure to realize the hopes 
inspired by Nivelle’s promises meant 
great depression on the part of the 
whole French nation, it is believed that 
Nivelle should have adopted a more 


conservative plan. Under these condi- 
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tions and with the knowledge th 
plans were known to the German, 
velle should have postponed 
**Grand Attack.’’ He could hav 
the British Army, as he did, to ai 
in Flanders after the Battle of A 
and continue its operations along 
lines in which it was well trained 
French the 
should have been used in operatio 


Armies for time 
improve their positions preparato: 
striking the enemy line for a b: 
through at the time and place 
gave reasonable promise of success 
offensive should have been retained 
the part of the Allies, and the pla 

a break-through should not have 
given up except temporarily. Niv 
in making the attack at the tim 
place he did, allowed the German H 
Command to impose its will upon | 
because he did just they 
planned and expected, and this was ' 


what 
principle cause of his failure. 


Other officers who prepared stu 


1. 


on this same subject: Major G. L. M 
Entee, Inf.; Major M. Brooke, C. 0 
and Major Hiram Cooper, Inf. 
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MaRNE Mrracie, by Colonel Wil- 
im K. Naylor, U. 8. Army. Wash- 
gton: U. S. Infantry Association, 
123. Cloth, 12mo, 190 pages. Price 

$1.50. 


Colonel William K. Naylor, the 
hor of The Marne Miracle is now 
sistant Chief of Staff G-2 (Military 
the United States 


He is recognized as the fore- 


ormation), of 


military strategist and student of 
litary history and its application to 
principles of war, in the country. 
During the Colonel Naylor 
ved as Chief of Staff of a Division 
3d National Guard Division from 
nois) and Chief of Staff of the 9th 


Army Corps. 


war 


Since the war he has 
rved as an instructor at the Genera! 
rvice Schools at Fort Leavnworth, 
nsas, where he made a most enviable 
‘ord in the Military Art Depart- 
ent in connection with the conduct of 
s course of Military Strategy and 
s wonderful lectures on Military His- 
y. Follqwing his tour of duty at 
Fort Leavenworth he went to the Army 
ar College at Washington as an in- 
until his 
resent detail took him to a high place 
the War Department as one of the 


tructor where he served 


e assistants to General Pershing. 
Colonel Naylor has made a most ex- 

\ustive study of the Marne Campaign 
1914. 


ass of source records and from them 


He has had at his disposal a 


and 
erations of every unit of the con- 


is traced out the movements 
nding forces engaged in the great 
mpaign. To this he has applied the 
ivarying principles of war and based 


pon the whole he has arrived at cer- 


tain definite and clear cut conclusions 
as to what was done, how it was done. 
who is entitled to credit for success. 
and who is to blame for failures, all of 
which will stand the tests that must 
be applied. 

In every great military campaign 
Th 
Marne Campaign was no exception t 
the rule. Colonel Naylor, by 


haustive study of the 


there are points of controversy. 


his ex 
subject, dis- 
credits some popular legends; brings 
many mooted points to the light of day 
and clears up a number of disputes 

Here are some of the points that are 
discussed in the book and the answers 
supplied : 

1. Why do the French call the Battle 
Why do th 
Germans refer to it as a tragedy? 


2. Was Germany, in all her boasted 


of the Marne a miracle? 


military efficiency, prepared for thé 
World War? Wherein 
prepared ? 

3. What 


Campaign ? 


was she un 


was the German plan of 
Was it that proposed by 
Von Schlieffen? Was it Von Moltke’s? 
Was it a combination of the two? 

4. What were France’s plans for the 
Were they offen 
sive or defensive at the outset? 


5. Did the stand made by the 


war with Germany? 


Bel 
gians at Liége save France? 
6. Did Germany rush over defense 
less Belgium in overwhelming num 
Who the the 
Germans or the Allies at this time? 
7. What the 


Mons and Charleroi 


bers? were stronger, 


prevented Battles of 
from being com 
plete German triumphs? 

8. Were the British wiped out at 
Le Cateau? Did they stop Von Kluck? 
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9. Was Von Kluck responsible for 
the loss of the Battle of the Marne? 

10. Why did the Germans fall back? 
Who is responsible for the order to 
retreat? Was it Foch’s attack at Fere 
Champenoise ? 

11. Who was von Hentsch? What 
part did he play in the orders for the 
German retreat? 

12. Why did Germany lose? 

All of these questions are discussed 
in a most interesting manner and the 
conclusions and answers supplied. 

® 
Sm Doveras Hare’s CommManp, 1915- 

1918, by George A. B. Dewar and 

Lt. Col. J. H. Boraston, C. B. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1923. 

Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo. Price 

$10.00 per set. 

This book is written with the pur- 
pose of vindicating the leadership of 
Sir Douglas Haig, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Forces in France. 
It is frankly resentful of the alleged 
studied effort made during and since 
the war to belittle the work of the 
British Commander-in-Chief, whether 
this effort be by his own people or by 
others. The effort is so intense as to 
detract from its otherwise praiseworthy 
purpose. 

The beginning is most refreshing in 
these days of detracting from the work 
of all military men and one reads with 
pleasure an appreciation of the work 
of the soldierman during this tremen- 
dous struggle. The thought is stressed 
that the commanders of the British 
Forces were at all time cognizant of 
the fact that they were servants of 
the public through Parliament. This 


is of course the underlying principle 
of the existence of our own Army. 
Nothing of the ‘‘ Alone I did it’’ spirit 


was found in the make-up of t 
ish Commander-in-Chief, acco: 
the author, so far as his relat 
his subordinates is concerned. 

be regretted that the authors 
adopt that same attitude for th 
with reference to the Allied ¢ 
ders. 

There are many places wh« 
authors present a viewpoint rat 
ferent from that taken by most 
up to the present time. On 
example is the very pronounced 
as regards the action of the F: 
the aid given in stopping the G 
drive of March, 1918. The 
very properly emphasize the res 
the British attack upon the 17 
man Army, but unfortunately g 
reader the impression that they 
willing to accord to the Frenc! 
same credit for action which th 
mand for the British Command: 
Chief in other actions of the wa 

The criticisms of the civil a 
ties as regards their actions to 
and in relation to the military aut 
ties are severe, and one is bou 
agree that these criticisms ar¢ 
times well merited. While it is 
mental in our own and in the B 
system of government that the « 
the controlling factor, it should 
governing principle that the mili 
man placed in charge must receiv: 
support of his government or b 
lieved. The action of our own | 
ernment in supporting its Comma! 
in-Chief, General Pershing, is 
marked contrast with the p 
painted by the authors and may 
serve as an example for future ¢ 
ernments. 

The British Commander-in-( 
did not receive, at all times, the 
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that he was justified in expecting. 
e question of the Supreme Com- 
| is presented in a pleasing, and, 
the general reading 
While the 


not understand it, the military 


public, new 
ner. average reader 
lent must realize that, subject to 
tecting his own army, the British 
carried out that 

the best 


ng to unity of command. 


nmander-in-Chief 


peration which is next 
The weak- 
ss of all real alliances is the fact that 
h ally will always protect his own 
terests. That this is the case is illus- 
ited in the agreement making Mar- 
il Foeh the Allied 


the several 


Commander 
erein signers reserved 
right to appeal to their respective 
governments. 
[he book is a splendid tribute by the 
thors to Earl Haig. It is to be re- 
gretted that in their effort to praise 
m they found it necessary to animad- 
The 
authors do not perhaps remember that 
Grant, the Butcher of Cold Harbor, 
the 


seriously 


vert upon other commanders. 


is the military hero of Union 
They take too 


snappings of those who will be forgot- 


Army. the 
ten when Haig’s name is still fresh in 
The fact that Earl 


Haig did for three years carry the load 


history’s memory. 


f responsibility for the action of the 
British Army, and that to a successful 
ssue, is a complete answer to any carp- 
ng adverse critics. 

Had the authors, in praising Earl 
Haig, adopted a less aggressive atti- 
the 


ould have been more pleasing to the 


tude toward some others result 


reader and student of military 


istory. 
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TREEs as Goop Crtizens, by Charles 
Lathrop Pack. Washington: Ameri- 
ean Tree Association, 1922. Cloth, 

248 pages. Price $2.00. 

This is a practical as well as a ro 
mantic book. It is practical because it 
tells us why trees are good citizens and 
gives suggestions as to how they may 
that 
in the domains of planting, labeling, 


become better citizens IS tO Say, 


caring for, pruning and repairing 
them; in the domains of their diseases 
and the treatment necessary; their in- 
sect-enemies and the control of them; 
in the domain, finally, of municipal 
control and the legal value of trees. 
The book is also practical because it 
gives us a more 


accurate notion of 


the value of trees. We are accustomed 
to think of trees as something to be 
seen along the highway for the purpose 
We hardly think of 


these trees, as they are thought of in 


of shade only. 


Europe, as fruit or nut trees, the crop 
of which is of real value to the com- 
Mr. 
Pack, who is president of the Ameri- 
ean Tree Association, instances an ex- 


munities and persons involved. 


ample of roadside nut trees, whose crop 
has covered the taxes and insurance of 
an entire farm. Among our nut trees 
the pecan comes in for much considera- 
tion. Its production, our author in- 
forms us, ‘‘is bound to increase, for 
the one sufficient reason that this crop 
thrives best mainly where no other cul- 
tivated tree product of importance is 
being raised. The range of the pecan 
is, for the most part, north of the citrus 
fruit region, and either south of or be- 
low the altitude level of the successful 
raising of apples and other deciduous 
fruits.’’ 

The subject of trees alongside a road 
is naturally associated with ‘‘ Roads of 


Remembrance.’’ It was natural to ex- 





tend the planting of memorial trees in 
the commemoration of individuals, to 
the planting of groups of trees for 
memorial purposes (as, for instance, at 
the University of Illinois which re- 
cently planted 173 to commemorate its 
173 graduates who gave up their lives 
in the war) and finally to extend this 
memorial tree planting into Roads of 
Remembrance even more emphatically 
significant of blessing for the future as 
Mr. 
Pack’s proposals as to memorial trees 


well as being a tribute to the past. 


and roads of remembrance were re- 
ceived with immediate favor, as they 
deserved. The proposals fortunately 
coincided with our unparalleled effort 
toward the construction of ‘‘good 
roads’’—the admirable cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
state governments in this respect. 
The result of all the effort 


perfectly patent. It 


is now 
first of 
all, in the Lincoln Highway, which is 


is seen, 


rapidly becoming our best-known road. 
For many miles about such points as 
York, Pa.; Canton, Ohio; South Bend, 
Ind., 


from these pages, such memorial plant- 


and Ottumwa, Iowa, so we learn 


ings may be noted. And on other 
roads, we here learn, such as the Jeffer- 
son Highway (leading north from New 
Orleans to Winnipeg, Canada), there 
are also evidences in the planting of 
the appropriately **Vietory 
Oaks.’’ Road’’ 
has also come into use, as, for example, 
at Paducah, Ky., where some 2,000 
memorial trees lining a Victory Road 
have heen set out by the McCracken 
County Historical Society, which un- 
dertook to provide a tree for each man 
and woman of the county 
swered the call of the flag. 

As we have said, the book is both 


called 
The name “Victory 


who an- 
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Far fri 
cussing only the value in mo. 
trees Mr. Pack proceeds at th« 


practical and romantic. 


first to discuss their value in ro 
and sentiment; from his very 

cal hints concerning planting, lal 
pruning, repairing, and the g¢ 
eare of trees, we may turn bac! 
thoughtful view of their plac 

tory. Here, indeed, there is a 

we do not always remember. It is 
nected with such names as Ab 
Plato 
One whuv suffer 


and Soerates and and \ 


above all, with 
Gethsemane! 

In this, our own country, the 
historical value which does not es 
our author’s attention. We have 


very prominent in the 


public n 
like the Washington elm at Cambrid 
But we need a vo! 
like the present to point out less w: 


in this regard. 


known trees—the Wesley Oak, fo1 
stance, at St. Simon’s Island off 
coast of Georgia, linked with the \ 
of the two Wesleys, both of w! 
preached under it. Or we need to 
member the Battle Ground Oak wit 
its memory of the fight at Guilf 
Courthouse, North Carolina. 
be expected, 


As mig 
these and others 
worthy candidates for a Hall of Fam 
for Trees. 

Finally, a city, or a countrysi 
with trees is not only beautiful b 
healthful. The trees cool the air a: 
freshen it because they absorb m: 
ture from the earth through their ro 
and release much into the air throug 
the pores of their leaves. They t: 
on carbonic acid gas and give off ox 
gen. Thus, as we cannot be too oft: 
reminded—and are reminded o1 
more in these pages—a double funct 


is performed in purifying the a 
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but 
cially near hospitals, and particu- 


es are desirable everywhere, 
near children’s hospitals, where 
‘e is great necessity for pure air. 
\n ample authoritative text—in- 
d, in paper, print, illustration, text, 
ex and binding the work seems a 
lel one. Special emphasis should 
put on the illustrations—seldom, if 
r, have such 


superb pictures 


rned any book. 
® 


\NTS OF THE MARNE, by Major Jesse 
W. Woolridge, 38th Infantry. Pub- 
lished privately by Major Woolridge, 
1923. Art binding, 120 pages. Price, 
$1.50 per copy. 
This is a narrative of the operations 
the 38th Infantry during the battle 
the Marne in July, 1918, a story of 
\le Alexander and his gallant regiment. 
In his introductory chapter, Major 
\Voodridge gives two paramount issues 
hich he says influenced the amazing 
iccess of the new United States Army 
against the perfectly coordinated vet- 
an German Army. The first of these 
wo issues was General Pershing’s de- 
sion for open field warfare although 
the Allied leaders were insistent upon 
the trench warfare of attrition.’’ 
Major 
**Colo- 


(he second paramount issue 


Woolridge gives as follows: 
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nel MeAlexander’s defeat 
of nine ens my regiments, including the 


Oth 


crushing 


5th and Grenadier Guards, with 


one American regiment of Int 
thereby defeating the purpose of 


German fitth grand offensive and caus 


ing the hopelessness of military effort 


against American arms to become 
fixed thing in the minds of their high 
command. ’’ 

The main body of the book tells the 
story of the valiant and desperate fight 
the 38th regiment under com 
mand of Colonel MeAlexander. It is a 


thrilling 


ing of 


and stirring narrative, and 


cannot but arouse admiration and 


esteem tor the gallant commander and 
his heroile men, As a 
the Major 


chapter which he 


supplement ti 
W oodridg vives 

ealls ‘‘Through th 
Portals of the Past,’’ in 


book. 


which h 


sents an abridged compilation of the 


great warriors ot ancient and 
times. 

1 special interest to Salt 
the photograph and citation 
of Capt. James B. Austin of S: 
City, who gave his life in the 
herewith recounted 

The book is copiously and attra 
ly illustrated. 

The Infantry Book 


} 
glad to 


Association 


partment will be very 
book for 


readers who desire them 


this those 


copies ot 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining it 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the disseminat 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilizat 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 
OFFICERS 


President: 


Masor Generar Cuas. S. Farnswortn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President : 


Bricaprer Generat Hanson E. E ty, Infantry. 


Secretary: 


LievuTrenant Coronet Witt1am H. Watpron, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Bricaprer Generar Pavt B. Matone. 
Baicapier GENERAL Jonn McA. PAcmer. 
Bricaprer Genera Barant H. We tts. 
Bricaprer Generar Huen A. Dav. 
Cotonet Mercu B. Srewarrt, Infantry. 
Lizurenant Coroner Wa. H. Watpron, Infantry. 
Masor Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Associatio 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrantey 
Journat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Gang way—please! 
(Save the women, children and Corona first!) 


O start some real action—there’s nothing quite 
as good as a slight explosion of shrapnel. 

Just such a bomb-shell was thrown into the port- 
able typewriter field—when Corona announced its 
four new improvements. Here they are—short and 
snappy: 


Of course you’ll now agree 
(having read the foregoing 


1 Automatic Ribbon Re- 


verse. 


: that Corona has stepped way 

10-1 c ‘s “ls ye— 7] > . > . , ; 

= nch Carriage—wider oy¢ in front. If you have only 
than any other portable the 


typewriter. 


remotest intention of 
some day owning a_ type- 
Standard Portable Key- Witer—you'll want to in 
3 board. The simplest of ‘Pect Corona. 
all typewriter keyboards, 
and the easiest to mem- 
orize and use. 


Phone the ‘‘Corona Supply 
Sergeant.”’ His address is 
listed in the telephone direc- 
Improved line spacer— tory under the heading ‘‘Co- 
one motion returns car- rona’’—and he'll be glad to 
riage and spaces for next bring a new Corona to your 
line. home for a trial. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


. S. PAT. OFF. 


Built bj CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
127 Maw Srreet Groton, N. Y. 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the INrantTay JouRNa«t 














for 


For 
U. S. ARMY 


Men and NATIONAL. GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 


UNIFORMS 
O Mm e n Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 


Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys Military and Society Clubs 


There is a cwiromns 
KNOX HAT ay toy 


UND EISNER CO. 
for ever y wee Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 


Oo Cc Cc a $s i oO n 126 Fifth Ave. New York 

















KNOX HAT 4] 


We paid the price in blood and 
COMPANY treasure for our failure to do what 
for years had been clearly necessary. 
452 FIFTH AVENUE .. .« Our losses in men were fron 

at 40th Street a third to a half greater than the) 


would have been had we had time to 

aed train our troops properly—the cost 

of the war was billions greater than 

NEW YORK it would have been had we mac 
even reasonable preparation. 


and at leading hat shops in other cities 


—Lgronarp Woop 





























Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray Jovgwat 





INFANTRY | 


OR’ARD—MARCH!’’ and the rhythmic crunch 
of doughboy feet begins. It’s an all day hike. \ 

Feet and legs will get tired and sore, and ache. But YJ 

a large part of this discomfort can be avoided by 

wearing a pair of Fox’s Improved Spiral Puttees. They are light, 

iron-strong, and lie flat against the calf—permitting full play to leg 

muscles. No chafed calves, blistered ankles or worn and unsightly 

shoe-tops with Fox’s Puttees. 

Fox’s Improved Spiral Puttees are comfortable, iron-strong and do 
not fray at the edges. Buy them at your nearest military store or 
send money to 

THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 
Dept. 26 269 West Broadway New York City 


Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight . 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Weight Tan 5.00 


right and left) attached to every genuine pair Fox's 


CAUTION= See that the name “‘Fox"’ is on the metal discs 
@) New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 


“F.1. P.” Fox’s 
Improved Puttees i _Spiral 


ne 
itis oe o. 


weights aad dein 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFrantry Jovrnat 
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Corby Mother’s Bread - 


is a commodity that attains to a 
delicacy by reason of its absolute 
purity, its rich nutrients; its dain- 
ty texture and thin crisp crust 


“It’s Full of Life’’ 


MEMBER OF 


7 — — 




















Tel. Bryant 5961 { 


JACOB REED’S SONS 
1424-1426 Chestnut Street 


McEnany & Scott Philadelphia 
Army and Navy Uni- 
forms and Equipment Manufacturers of 


Imported Cloths Our Specialty 
HIGH-GRADE CIVILIAN CLOTHES Highest Grade Uniforms 


12 West 46th St., New York Caps, Insignia and other 
Equipment for Officers 
of the Army 




















USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 


(Trade-Mark Registered) Ready-to-Wear or 


Civilian Clothing 


For Cleaning High Power 3 
(Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers, to-Measure 
Machine Guns, and Firearms of 
all kinds. ve 

For Sale at Hardware and Furnishing Goods 
Sporting Goods Stores and at 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Sole Manufacturer 


Automobile Apparel 











Dept. R. 
2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 























Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—8 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 























Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JouRNAL 
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Cc. M. T. C. Lapel Buttons C. M. T. C. Athletic Medals 


Regulation Fire Bronze Insignia 
A. H. Dondero, Inc. 
309-10 Machinist Building Washington, D. C. 


Regimental Coat of Arms 
Divisional Shoulder Patches Reserve Officers Lapel Button 














Bil ° : 
A) 3-in-One Oil 


3-in-One Oil 


is used and recommended by prac- (Oe mmr res eee ee ee 
tically all leading gun manufac- 
turers. 3-in-One sinks into the 
pores of the metal and moisture 
proofs it, preventing rust Lubri- 
cates the ne and ejecting mech- 
ay ee Use 3-in-One Oil to keep gun sling, 
1 . 3-02. and 8- bot 
, eee shoes, boots, puttees, belts and all leather 
erves FREE Generous sam and . " 
the Dictionary of Uses. on equipment soft, pliable and waterproof. 


: THREE-IN-ONEOILCO. hoe ne one 
Service 165 G, Broadway, N. Y. Contains no grease or a 


Best 3-in-One Oil lubricates all operating 
parts of the rifle just right, and keeps 
the barrel bright inside and out. 
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Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 Broadway, New York City 














Regimental Headquarters Seal Embosses your coat of 
for Stamping Official Copies 
of Orders 


arms on papers 


Handsome black enamel and gold press Price $18.00 and up According to amount of engraving 


Lamb Seal and Stencil Co. 


824 13th Street Washington, D. C. 
Ribbon Badges—Brass Stencils for Marking Company Property--White Enamel or Brass Door Signs 











Automatic Numbering Machines. Inquiries Solicited 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrawray Jovenat 





In 1802, practically all 
du Pont powder was 
made for the U. S. 
Army and Navy. To- 
day 98% is produced 
for industrial use. 
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When the Old Seventh 
Was Young 


¥/HEN Custer led the Seventh 
* Cavalry to glory, he estab. 
lished a tradition that has, and 
always will, rank high in the 
history of American Armies. 


Du Pont Powder has played an 
important part in the militar) 
history of our country. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc 
Military Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranrry JovrsNna. 














MADIGON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms for Officers ot the 
United States Army 


Civilian Clothing Ready Made or to Measure 
Garments for Travel or Outdoor Sport 
English Haberdashery, Hats, Shoes, Trunks 
Bags, Fitted Cases 
Complete School Outfits for Boys 


Makers of fine uniforms for more 


than a hundred years BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
Building, Convenient te Grand Cen- 
BOSTON NEWPORT tral, Subway and to many of the leading 


Enewonrcon BOrisron 220 Onievus svenve Hotels and Clubs. 














The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Capital $1,000,000 Resources over $30,000,000 


EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE FOR BOTH 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. 
OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made by 
mail when accompanied with pass book. 





W5 have more accounts with Army and Navy 
: Officers than any other bank in the United 
States. 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Iwranray Jounwat 











Regimental 
Stationery 


Some live Infantry Regiments are 
establishing esprit among the men by 
letting others see their coat of arms. 


@ We furnish a good quality of writ- 
ing paper with the regimental coat 
of arms printed on it, for the use of 
enlisted men. 


@ This paper is nicely boxed with a 
supply of envelopes, and .sells. for the 


small price of one dollar a box. 


Individuals shoahd précure their 
supply from the Post Exchange. 


U.S. Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C, 
Ask thé Exchange Officer 
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